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Popular Edition 3 volumes $4.00 


“hes authoritative and world-famous sets, 
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English Literature, now published for the first time 
in America, is included in that set. 


Bound in handsome blue vellum; over all size 
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“The outstanding general journal of modern foreign language teaching”—that is why nearly 
3000 school and college teachers of French, German, Italian, and Spanish, and more than 1000 


school, college, and public libraries, subscribe for 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


Eight issues a year, October to May, inclusive 


(Publication date, the 15th of months named) 


Up-to-date and authoritative articles and helps on methods, materials, pedagogical research, 
and textbooks in the field. Reviews and bibliographies. Notes and news of advances in the 


teaching of foreign languages. 


AMONG ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN 1932-1933: 


“Foreign Language Broadcasting in the United States.” 
““Modern Language Instruction by Radio.”’ 

‘The Bryn Mawr Test on Ability to Understand Spoken French.” 
“Standardizing the French Vocabulary." 
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“Literary Translation.” 

‘Horse Sense’ in Language Teaching.” 

“Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology for 1932.’’ 


PUBLISHED IN 1931-32: 


“The Relationship Between Functional and Theoretical Grammar.” 

“A List of Novels for Collateral Reading.’’ 

‘Why Do Not College Students Continue Foreign Languages Begun in High 
School?”’ 

“Types of Memory in Foreign Language Study.” 

‘‘What Makes a Language Hard?” 

“Ear Training in the Teaching of Pronunciation.” 

‘Macbeth’ in French and Spanish Translation.” 

“The Technique of Foreign Language Broadcasting.”’ 

‘A Spanish Lesson on the American Flag.” 

**‘Language Laboratory Administration.”’ 

“Romanticism in France.” 

“Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology for 1931. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 
$2.00 a year; foreign countries, including Canada, $2.50, 
payable in advance 
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The Modern Language Journal 
5500 THIRTY-THIRD STREET, N.W. WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


“Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Students," by Schwartz, Wilkins, and Bovée, a report 
issued under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, is a frank and honest 
answer to the vocationc! phase of the question, “What is the practical value of modern foreign language 
study?” Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL. Price, 25 cents postpaid, payable in advance 
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Primitive methods of communication 
had to make way for better things, because 
they were expensive. The use of the 
Mimeograph Process in library work has 
been steadily Srowing, because it saves 
money. We have some interesting mate- 
rial for the thoughtful consideration of the 
librarians of America. As a dispatcher of 
bulletins, letters, charts, asa duplicator of 
all kinds of typewritten and line-drawn 
forms, cards, etc., there is no substitute 
for the Mimeograph. And all its costs are 
small. Let us tell you how it has saved 


for many others in your line. No obliga- 
tion. Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
New Fall Books 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN LIFE 
By Grenville Kleiser 


Author of “How to Improve Your Conversation,”’ 


"Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases,” etc. 


How to achieve the things we wish in life by proper 
planning. The author believes that “success is due as 
much to intelligent preparation as to skilled workman- 
ship.”’ e goes fully into the subject, covering such 
phases as planning, eating, sleeping, thinking, working 
and serving; climaxing it all with an excellent chapter 
$2.00. 


on “living well.” 


HOW CHINESE FAMILIES 
LIVE IN PEIPING 
By Sidney D. Gamble 


Research Secretary, National Council of Young Men’s 
c 


“hristian Associations 


Students of social and home economics in all coun- 
tries will welcome this remarkable study.  I\lustrated. 
$3.00. 


By Robert Hugh Rose, A.B., M.D. 


Author of “Eat Your Way to Health,” etc. 
The author tells how we can add twenty or thirty 
years to our life-span, and keep our minds and bodies 


young far into the eighties and often beyond. $1.50. 


HOW TO SPEAK ENGLISH 


EFFECTIVELY 
By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 
Managing Editor of the ‘Funk & Wagnalls New 


a andard Dictionary’ 
This well known authority gives much needed ad- 
vice on the subject, including a list of 3,000 words 
+ 


often mispronounced from coast to coast. $1.7. 


THE MESSAGE OF ISRAEL 


By John E. McFadyen, M.A., D.D. 


The Chalmers Lectures, 1931, Considers today’s 
problems such as Disarmament, Peace, Brotherhood, 
Education, the Meaning of Life, the Place of Suffer- 
ing, the Needs of the Nation, the Purpose of History, 
as {here questions engaged Old Testament thinkers. 





Al ways N ew — Always Reliable 


The Funk & Wagnalls 


STANDARD DICTIONARIES 


New Standard Dictionary 


(Unabridged) 
A new creation from A to Z. Four years of time and 
more than $1,500,000 of money were spent in its pfo- 
duction. Over 380 Editors and Specialists were en- 
gaged upon it. It has more than 3,000 pages; gives 
over 455,000 living vocabulary terms; contains over 
7,000 illustrations and many colored plates; has dozens 
of important features not found in any other dictionary. 


Thumb-indexed. Buckram, $16; Sheep, $20. 


Practica) Standard Jictionary 
(Also Published as the College Standard) 


Latest addition to the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
tionary Family. The largest, most thoroughly prac- 
tical, up-to-date, authoritative, and comprehensive ab- 
ridged dictionary of the English language published. 
140,000 words and phrases, all in one alphabetical or- 
der; 2,500 illusteations, 15,000 proper names, 1,900 
foreign phrases. Contains 1,325 pages. Regular Edi- 
tion, size 10°, inches high, 7% inches wide, 3 inches 
thick. Regular Paper Edition with thumb-notch index. 
Cloth $5.00. Buckram, $6.00. Bible Paper Edition, 
with thumb-notch index. Cloth, colored edges, $5.00. 
Fabrikoid, marbled edges, $6.00. Full flexible leather, 
gile edges, boxed, $7.50. Exquisitely bound in full 
crushed Levant, gilt edges, hand tooled, raised bands, 


boxed, $17.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


Desk Standard Dictionary 


Greatest school dictionary published. New matter 
throughout—83,000 vocabulary terms—1,200  illustra- 


tions—thousands of synonym tables. Pronunciation by 
the revised scientific alphabet and text-book key. Large 
8vo. Cloth, 902 pages, $2; with thumb-index, $2.50; 
Half Leather, indexed, $3.00; Flexible leather, indexed, 
boxed, $6. Exquisitely bound in full crushed Levant, 
gilt edges, hand tooled, raised bands, boxed, $12. 


New Comprehensive Standard 
Dictionary 


50,000 vocabulary terms, more than 1,000 illustrations, 
683 pages; 8vo. Cloth, Cover Design, Price $1.00; 
with thumb-index, $1.50. 


New Concise Standard 
Dictionary 
16mo. Cloth; 38,000 vocabulary terms. Nearly 800 


illustrations; 589 pages. Price 75 cents; Limp moroc- 
co, $2.00; with thumb-index, 50 cents extra. ound in 


full crushed Levant, gilt edge, hand tooled, raised 
bands, boxed, $10. 


Vest-Pocket Standard Dictionary 


Defines and Pronounces 26,000 vocabulary terms and 
has a valuable appendix filled with interesting informa- 


tion. 318 pages. Cloth, 25 cents, Fabrikoid, Col- 
cred Edges, 40 cents. Red Leather, Gold Edges, 50 
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McCLURG'S 


library department with 
many years of experience, together with our 
enormous stock of books of all publishers, com- 
bine to make a library service that is unsurpassed 
for efficiency and completeness of detail. Send 


us your orders and avail yourself of our facilities. 


A.C. McCLuRG & CO. 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 
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UNDERSTANDING SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE FOR LIBRARIES 


WITH F. W. FAXON’S PERSONAL SUPERVISION 


ET us renew your magazine subscriptions. Our prices wil) save your funds. 
Our service will save your patience. We can “even up” your list. Special 
attention to irregulars:_—Year-Books, Membe srships, Transactions, ete. 
The successful handling of library subscriptions is, like conducting a travel 
party, largely a matter of knowledge and attention to details. “i ‘ish your 
troubles on Faxon.” 
Largest Stock of Back Numbers and Sets in the Country 


LIBRARY TOOLS 


The following books selected from our USEFUL REFERENCE SERIES are in 
the A.L.A. book exhibit at STEVENS HOTEL, Chicago, from October 16 to 21. 





Bolton: American Armory. $5.00 Silk & Fanning: Index to Dramatic Read- 
Eastman: Index to Fairy Tales... 6.00 THI sssresseavestacieachisceottovascianlaaiecania aaa 5.00 
Ellis; General Index to Illustrations............... 5.00 Ward: Practical Use of Books and di- 
| TE ED 17.) eR RN 3.00 braries, Sth Od. cesses wiogeecnreey MCD 
Fay G&G Eaton: Instruction in the Use of Wileox: U. S. Reference "Publications. 
BOOKS AFI LiDArICS vsrsorrcereeerssnseseresesernssen 3.75 SES PEROT eh TG Site 1.75 
Logasa & Ver Nooy: Index to One-Act Wurzburg: Children’s Short Story Index 
Plays. Supplement 1924-1931... 6.00 for Special Holidays 1.50 
Ransome: Puppets and Shadow... $1.30 Dramatic Index, annual 7.50 
THE F. W. FAXON COMPANY BACK BAY, BOSTON 
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From Macmillan’s New List 


Books for Every Interest 
THE LITTLE WHITE GOAT. By Dorothy Lathrop 
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ols 
Big photographs of a small girl at work and A tale of woods and flowers and enchant- 
play. $1.50 ment with exquisite pictures. 2.00 


AMERICA TRAVELS. By Alice Dalgliesh 
How did children travel a hundred years 
The story of andrew, the goose and seven ago? A history of transportation with un- 


BLUE BARNS. By Helen Sewell 


little ducks. Ae 
ittle ducks. $ usual pictures by Hildegard Woodward. $2.00 






SPUNKY. By Berta and Elmer Hader THE BIC TREE OF BUNLAHY. By Padraic Colum 
The life and adventures of Spunky, a shet- The perfect storyteller recalis memories of 
land pony, with beautiful and exciting pic- his own boyhood, with accompanying pic- 
tures. $2.00 tures by Jack Yeats. $2.25 } 

F BUILD- 
A <¢/ JUST ACROSS THE STREET. A bv - —— . | 
ay By Rachel Field The story of man as a | 
Bes builder—a history of ar- 
i) ~~ oo on ae “—_ “—. chitecture with hundreds 
WA\, % h 150 of pictures by Helene 
2 a author. $1.5 Carter. $3.50 
Ney fr { 
YY} THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
ido 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books Issued by the 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma 


ROY TEMPLE HOUSE and KENNETH C. KAUFMAN, Editors 


in the October issue: 
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ltaly and the Incubus of the Novel__--------------------____Samuel Putnam 
en Ce TT a Louis Cons 
As Others See Us-_---------------------------------Howard Mumford Jones 
Modern Art and the Spanish Literature of “Vanguardia”____A. M. de la Torre 
Modern Esthonian Literature. ----------------------------Andrew Pranspill 
Some Manuscripts of Alfred de Vigny__________________._George N. Henning 
A Badapest AGvebNtl.. «nnn sewn ccccccncnccncesesesessone Arpad Steiner 


and reviews by such promient critics as A. Eustace Haydon, Sidney B. Fay, 
James F. Muirhead, George M. Shuster, Fidelino de Figueiredo, Arthur Mendel, 
Albert Guerard, ete. 

BOOKS ABROAD is an effective advertising medium. For rates apply to the 


Business Manager. Todd Downing, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 
$1.00 Per YEAR 35 Cents Per Copy 
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An article on the progress of foreign 
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right by the government as a sub- in the slightest. Write 


SNEAD & (Company - Founded 1849 


92 Pine Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
CANADIAN BRANCH :—58 Wellington Street, East, TORONTO 
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The Development Of Research In 
Relation To Library Schools 


By LOUIS R. WILSON 


Dean of the Graduate Library School, Universit: of Chicago 


O THE student of any phase of library 
development in America since 1876, the 
achievements of the founders of the Amer- 
ican Library Association during its first decade 


and a half were tremendously 


of these founders, nor with the significant studies 
and labors of many of their successors which 
have resulted in the steady advance of librarian- 
ship in America. I[t is concerned specifically with 


the development of research in 





significant. An association was 
established, a professional journal 
was founded, two classification 
schemes and a body of. library 


An article 
the investigations carried 
on by the Chicago Gradu- 
ate Library School will 
be prepared later in the 


the field of librarianship as influ 


concerning ; 
enced by the establishment and 
growth of American — library 


schools during the past forty-six 


cataloging rules were worked out, year by Dr. Wilson and years, 
the essential foundation for li- published in THE LI- 
brary training was clearly visual- BRARY JOURNAL. I. The Development 








of Library Schools 





ized and plans for providing it 
were incorporated in a library school, and an es- 
tablishment for the manufacture of library furni- 
ture and supplies for library purposes was satisfac- 
torily organized and put into operation. Although 
the original founders were not investigators In 
the sense in which that term is used today, their 
achievements grew out of intense application to 
problems with which they were confronted and 
librarianship advanced accordingly and was placed 


under lasting obligation to them. 


This paper, owing to the strict limitations 
placed upon it, is not concerned with the studies 


Once the American Association had been suc 
cessfully founded, a second stage of the develop 
ment of the American library may be associated 
with the establishment and growth of library 
schools. In 1887 Melvil Dewey opened the first 
library school at Columbia University. ‘lwo 
vears later he moved it to Albany and in 1926 it 
returned to New York to be merged at Columbia 
with the library school of the New York Pub 
lic Library. In 1890 Pratt Institute opened a 
second school. Krom that date to the present 
the number of schools has steadily increased, “Vo 


day twenty-six accredited and provisionally ac 


$17 








S18 
credited, and eighteen unaccredited schools are 
in operation and offer courses and programs of 


work of thirty semester hours or more. “Thirty- 
five of the forty-four reported a total enrollment 
of 1,636 in 1931-32, and the enrollment in the 
summer session alone in 1932, when the summer 
school movement reached its peak, was 4,111 for 
eighty of the more than one hundred institutions 
offering summer courses. 

Significant aspects of the development of li- 
brary schools are easily The or- 
ganization of the American Association of Library 
Schools in 1915 may be set down as one of the 
most important of these. Through this organiza- 
tion ten of the fifteen then-existing schools un- 
dertook to formulate general standards for their 
conduct and set for themselves educational and 
professional objectives which they undertook to 
attain. Although the Association was not able 
to formulate and carry into effect an extensive 
body of rules for the guidance of its members, it 
brought instructional procedure under constant 
review, cultivated a professional attitude toward 
the problems of librarianship, and materially 
shaped the modern conception of librarianship as 
a profession. Its influence has been continued 
until the present, and, as indicated later in this 
paper, it is giving serious attention to the develop- 
the field of library 


recognizable. 


ment of investigation in 
sclence. 

A second step in clarifying and advancing the 
conception of what should constitute a proper 
basis for training for librarianship was taken by 
the Carnegie Corporation through the studs 
made by Dr. C. C. Williamson of the library 
training agencies. After careful investigation of 
the then-existing library schools, Dr. Williamson 
reported in 1923! that their requirements for 
admission varied greatly with the 
educational attainments of their prospective stu- 
dents; their curricula showed little agreement as 
to the relative importance of the subjects they 
embraced ; and the status of library school facul- 
ties with respect to the training, compensation, 
and teaching schedules of their members, was not 
comparable to that of faculties of other profes- 
On the basis of these 


respect to 


sional schools in America. 
findings, he recommended that if possible library 
should be connected with universities; 
that their staffs should contain a high percentage 
of full-time instructors chosen for distinction in 
training and ability; that the first year of study 


should be 


schools 


that specialization 
should be reserved for the second and third years ; 
and that 
created to pass upon the credentials of library 
school graduates and to formulate requirements 
concerning library training in general. 


general and basic; 


a national examining board should be 


1 Williar C, C, Trainin r Library Service. N.Y 


1923 
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The American Library Association contribu 
further to this development through the work 
its Temporary Library Training Board and 
Board of Education for Librarianship. Be, 
ning in 1923 the former board visited all ex 
ing schools, studied the organization of their « 
ricula, equipment, and methods of instruct! 
and recommended to the American Library As 
ciation the establishment of a permanent bo: 
which should concern itself with library sch 
development. The later board after two years « 
visitation and study presented for adoption 
the Council in 1926 a series of minimum sti 
dards to be met by library schools before they 
could receive official accreditation from it. 1! 
adopted standards emphasized the following in 
portant aspects of training for librarianship: (| 
schools or departments engaged in training were 
to be parts of degree-conferring institutions; (. 
the director and staff were to be on a basis con 
parable to that of other officers and staff mem 
bers of the institution with which the school was 
connected; (3) a well-balanced program of 
studies was to be formulated; (4) a well-con 
ceived teaching schedule was to be followed; (5) 
a separate budget adequate for personnel and 
equipment was to be provided; (6) and students 
were to be selected on the basis of personality 
and academic attainment. Through these special 
requirements the organization and procedures ot 
the library school were clearly defined, both to: 
the universities administering them and for the 
library school staffs, and the professional nature 
of librarianship was given additional clarification. 


Two other incidents to be noted in this de- 
velopment from 1925 to 1931 were the acceptance 
by universities of the recommendation that. |i 
brary schools become integral parts of university 
organizations and the recognition by educational 
foundations of the importance of providing finan 
cial assistance to make possible the close integra 
tion of library schools with universities. “The 
merging at Columbia of the New York State 
Library School and the School of the New York 
Public Library; the transfer to Emory Unive: 
sity of the Carnegie Library School of Atlanta 
the establishment of library schools or depart 
ments of library science at the Universities of 
Michigan, North Carolina, Minnesota, Louisi 
ana, and Denver,—all took place in a half de 
cade; and in 1925, the year preceding the be 
ginning of this development, the Carnegie Co: 
poration set aside for ten years the income on 
$1,000,000 for the aid and support of schools a! 
ready existing and for the establishment of new 
schools. Grants in addition to the income from 
this fund were made by it for the establishment 
of the Graduate Library School at the Universit 
of Chicago, the library school of the Universit 
of North Carolina, and library schools of McGill 
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University and of Hampton Institute. ‘The 
General Education Board assisted George Pea- 
bods College and the University of Louisiana in 
the establishment of schools, and the Rosen- 
wald Fund provided scholarships for the schools 

Emory and Hampton. 

During this period the organization and scope 
of the curricula of the schools underwent signifi- 
cant changes which, as will be shown later, dis- 
tinetly influenced the subsequent development of 
investigation. Prior to 1926, when the New 
York State Library School was discontinued, 
the degree of B.L.S. had been given upon the 
completion of two years of study at Albany and 
at the University of Illinois. Following the 
transfer of the New York State Library School 
to New York City, the library schools of Co- 
lumbia and Illinois began to offer the master’s 
degree upon the completion of the two-year curri- 
culum and organized their work more nearly in 
accord with that of other departments. Califor- 
nia, Michigan, Peabody, and Western Reserve, 
hegan to offer second year work leading to the 
master’s degree. In the case of the last two in- 
stitutions, the master’s degree was offered for 
work in special rather than general fields. The 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago was opened in 1928 and from the be- 
vinning offered work leading to the doctorate. 
In all of these instances closer integration with 
the institutions of which they were a part has 
been the aim which, in the case of several institu- 
tions, has been successfully achieved. 


II. The Organization of Facilities for Research 

During the period in which the library school 
has attained its present status, progress has been 
made in the organization and development of 
facilities for investigation. This has been evi- 
denced in a number of ways. First of all, closer 
integration with universities and intimate asso- 
ciation with other departments have tended to 
emphasize both the methods and the importance 
of investigation. “he formal requirements of 
graduate schools concerning the master’s degree 
have been carried over into departments of li- 
brary sctence and library schools, and term pa- 
pers of significance and theses have become fixed 
requirements for the degree. More important 
still, the spirit of investigation which has given 
distinction to the work of other departments has 
made itself felt by faculties and students alike and 
given point and direction to research in the li- 
brary field. : 

In the second place, the period between 1925 
and 1931, when many of the schools were estab- 


lished or re-organized, was one in which larger 
funds were available for library school purposes 
than ever before. By means of substantial finan- 
cial assistance provided by the universities or edu- 
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cational foundations, the schools were able to 
strengthen their faculties and to reduce in other 
ways the disparities which had previously exist- 
ed between their staffs and equipment and the 
faculties and resources of other schools or de 
partments. 

In the third place, signal recognition has been 
given to the fact that if investigation is to be pro 
secuted successfully in the library field, it must be 
supported as investigation in other fields Is sup- 
ported. While scholarships and fellowships had 
been provided earlier by various library schools, 
the first significant recognition of this nature was 
given by the Graduate Library School in the es- 
tablishment of three fellowships for graduate 
students in 1928, and by the Carnegie Corpora 
tion in the establishment of ten to fifteen Amer 
ican Library Association fellowships in) 1929. 
Through these fellowships a number of librar- 
ians have been enabled to continue their studies 
on a basis comparable to that of students in other 
fields. Emphasis upon the necessity of providing 
this sort of assistance was urged by the Board of 
Education as early as 1927, and lists of scholar 
ships and fellowships open to librarians from 
these and other sources has been a regular feature 
of its annual reports since that date. 

The importance of investigation has received 
recognition and support in still other quarters. | 
refer, in this instance, to the appointment of the 
Committee on Research of the American Associa- 
tion of Library Schools, of the Advisory Board 
for the Study of Special Projects of the Amer 
ican Library Association, and of the organiza- 
tion of the Association of Research Libraries. 
These organizations have been perfected recent!) 
and have as their objectives the definition and 
study in an orderly fashion of the various prob- 
lems demanding consideration in the library field, 
and the building up of source materials for re 
search in this field and for the benetit of scholars 
in general. 

The successful organization for the prosecu- 
tion of purposeful investigation must of neces- 
sity include two other activities—the collection 
of data or preparation of source materials which 
will serve as a basis for investigation, and the 
provision of means for publishing the findings. 
Fortunately both of these matters have received 
appropriate consideration. “The Advisory Board 
of the Carnegie Corporation on College Libraries, 
in its survey of the library movement in liberal 
arts colleges from 1929 to 1932, brought to 
gether an extensive body of material on the col 
lege library which is still sufficiently recent in 
date for investigational purposes. “The American 
Library Association has assembled a steadily in 
creasing volume of data through its committees 
on salaries, statistics, and insurance; through an 
nual reports from public and institutional |i 
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braries; through the A.L.A. Survey; and through 
the special committees and boards charged with 
adult education, library extension, education for 
librarianship, etc. At the same time the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago has 
built up a rapidly increasing body of data dealing 
with such subjects as community reading, the dis- 
tribution of library facilities in communities of 
varving sizes, and the reading of college and uni- 
versity students through dormitory libraries and 
the libraries of colleges in the North Central 
Association. The Library Quarterly, made pos- 
sible through a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, was established in 1931 as a medium for 
the publication of the results of investigation, 
and a series of studies in library science has also 
been begun by the Graduate Library School for 
the publication of the results of investigations too 
long to be included in The Library Quarterly. 

Not only have beginnings been’ made in as- 
sembling source materials and publication, but a 
similar beginning has been made in providing for 
effective direction of research and the utilization 
of library school staffs for investigation. The 
School of Library Service of Columbia Univer- 
sity has announced the appointment of a research 
associate to its st iff ; | member of the staff of the 
Department of Library Science of the University 
of Michigan spent the spring of 1933 studying 
education for librarianship in Europe; and the 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago, through cooperation with the Research 
Committee of the Social Science Division of the 
same University, the Committee on Adult Read- 
ing of the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, the Committee on Standards of the North 
Central Association, and the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, has been enabled to begin extensive investi- 
vations in four important fields. In these various 
and important ways, therefore, organization for 
research in the library field has assumed definite 
form and gives promise of effective development 
in the future. 


The Relationship of Research to Library School 
Development 


The relation of the development of research 
to the development of American library schools 
is easily recognizable and follows it closely. At 
the outset, the library schools were concerned spe- 
cifically with technical training. Accordingly, 
the work leading to the B.L.S. degree was al- 
most exclusively technical. At the New York 
State Library School, where a two year course in 
library science was first offered and the B.L.S. 
degree was awarded, the paper or thesis required 
upon the completion of the course usually took 
the form of a bibliography. The many lists 
thus prepared attest the application of students 
in this activity. In 1905, the first M.L.S. de- 


Il. 
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gree was awarded at Albany and in the twent 
one years before the school was transferred 
Columbia, eleven such degrees were given. |; 
every instance one of the requirements to be com 
plied with was that the recipient of the degre: 
should make a contribution to library science | 
library history in printed form. The publication 
United States Government Documents, by J. | 
Wyer, and Library Building Plans, by W. R 
Fastman, in 1905 and 1907, respectively, heade: 
the list of studies completed in meeting this r: 
quirement, and /nstruction in the Use af Book: 
and Libraries, by Lucy E. Fay and Anne ‘{’ 
Eaton, closed the list in 1926. 

With the change in organization in library 
schools due to their connection with universities, 
the nature of the master’s thesis required }) 
them has undergone further change. The list ot 
)4+8 theses accepted by library schools in the 
United States from June 1928 to June 1932, and 
reviewed by Douglas Waples in The Librar; 
Quarterly for July, 1933, reflects this change. 
The subjects discussed, instead of being largely 
bibliographical, as had been true in the case of 
the papers previously prepared under the B.L.S. 
and M.L.S. order, showed a wider spread of in 
terests, though they did not cover what may well 
be conceived as the entire present-day field of 
librarianship. The subjects were distributed as 
follows: Description of current library practice, 
41 or 27 per cent; bibliography, 32 or 22 per cent; 
history and survey of libraries, 22 or 15 per cent: 
printing, is sor 9 per cent; library training and 
personnel, 12 or 8 per cent; library organization, 
11 or 8 per cent; all others, 17 or 11 per cent. 
Subjects in the library field investigated by stu 
dents in other departments or universities in 
1930 and still others suggested by librarians for 
consideration by the American Library Assoc! 
ation and referred by it to the Advisory Board 
for the Study of Special Projects,” embraced oth 
er subjects with special emphasis upon matters 
of financial support, administrative relationships 
with governmental agencies, and the social and 
educational implications of library service. In 
this respect it has become evident that investiga- 
tion in the field of librarianship must concern 
itself not only with the problems that have re- 
ceived consideration by library schools and prac 
ticing librarians, but with problems of an educa 
tional and social nature as well, which profound], 
affect the present-day usefulness of the library as 
an institution devoted to the enrichment of Ame: 
ican life. 

IV. The Future of Research in Library Science 

What the nature of the future of investigation 
in the library field is to be has been foreshadowed 
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above. Fundamental to its successful develop- 
ment is adequate support of departments and 
schools of library science on the part of American 
universities. Accompanying this, there must be 
close integration with the programs of study and 
investigation of other departments and schools of 
the universities, constant contacts with the best 
library practice in the field, increased provision 
of fellowships for advanced students, generous 
grants and endowments for research purposes, in- 
cluding publication and chairs for research pro- 
fessors, and a point of view on the part of li- 
brary school faculties which will insure considera- 
tion of the educational and social implications of 
library service broadly conceived. There must 
also be recognition of the fact that there is a 
difference between the service study and the sur- 
vey on the one hand, which have as their objec- 
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tive the solution of some immediate problem ot 
the assembling of specific information bearing 
upon a given subject, and fundamental research 
concerned with principles and scientific proce 
dures on the other. In this respect research in 
the library field must approximate the spirit and 
sclentific method of research in the older discip 
lines. 


The achievements of the founders of the Amer- 
ican Library Association in 18760 were highly 
significant. “Che work of their successors has 
likewise been notable. However great this com 
bined achievement may have been, it is not too 
much to think that it may be given new direc- 
tion and greatly enriched if, through investiga- 
tion, the library ts shaped to new and more so 
cially significant service. 





1 Read 
2 Read 


12 Just read 





John Cotton Dana’s 
Twelve Famous Rules 
About Reading 


3 Read some more 

4 Read anything 

5 Read about everything 

6 Read enjoyable things 

7 Read things you yourself enjoy 
8 Read, and talk about it 

9 Read very carefully,—some things 
10 Read on the run, most things 

11 Don’t think about reading, but 

















A Century Of Progress In Library 
Work With Children 


By EFFIE 


Director of Work with Children, 


HE RECENT centenary celebration 
in Peterboro, New Hampshire, of the 
opening of the first free library in America 

to be supported by taxation, brings to mind the 

list of claimants to the first children’s library. 

Kane's Famous First Facts gives the honor to 

Dublin, New Hampshire, and the date in 1822. 

(he honor is also claimed for the children’s li- 

brary founded in 1835 in the town of West Cam- 

bridge (now Arlington), Massachusetts, by a be- 
from Dr. Ebenezer Leonard in memory 
ot his teaching days as a young Harvard student. 

This library was in charge of Mr. Dexter, a hat- 

ter by trade: 


quest 


“<“Unele’ Dexter would make hats during the week, 
and on Saturday afternoons open the library for the 


children. Three books were the limit for a family, 
and they could be retained for thirty days. That the 
books were actually read by the children is vouched 
for by those who remember the library from its be- 
ginning. Even free access to the shelves was permitted 
for a while. But we come to a period, later, when the 
by-laws declare, ‘No person except the librarian sha)) 
remove a book from the shelves.’ 

When the history of library work with chil- 
dren is finally written other early reading rooms 
and circulating \ibraries for children will doubt- 
less appear. As long as there have been free [i- 
braries in America there have been children hover- 
ing in the background seeking admittance with 
the same zeal that led them to follow the chap- 
men down English lanes in Newbery’s day. 

The cautious Puritans may have left Newbery’s 
bright little books in England with the May-pole, 
but they were too seriously concerned with edu- 
cation to altogether the book needs of 
their children, Mr, F. J. Harvey Darton would 
have us believe that along with their eforts to 
induce piety and parental obedience they made 


neglect 


some conscious effort to give children pleasurable 
reading.” Possibly, in their opinion the New 
England Primer was attractive. We are forced 
to admit that it was literally read to its death 
since so tew copies are extant. 

We are indebted to Elizabeth G. Baldwin for 
a description of the )ibraries in the academies in 
Lin 


s Libraries : 


s Jn England. Cam 


L. POWER 
Cleveland, Ohto, Public Librar 


part of the nineteenth century.’ §) 
quotes from a catalog dated 1834: 

“A library is another species of furniture necessa 
to the success of a literary institution. . . . Works 


the early 


reference . together with a selection in histo 
and general literature at least, should be furnish: 
for the benefit of teachers and students.” 


The public of that day prided itself on }) 
thirst for knowledge and as schools and colleg: 
were established, collections of books, largely n 
structive, were provided until Bronson Alcor: 
and some ot his contemporaries voiced the fe: 
of the conservative element, that books of a par 
tisan or sectarian nature might creep im and 
poison youthful minds and that too much read 
ing might overstimulate mental at the expense ot 
physical and moral development. 

Other educational leaders took a bolder 
attitude and advocated the use of state funds for 
the purchase of books for schools. Bevinning In 
1835, New York State led in a movement fo: 
district school libraries which spread from Maine 
to lowa but all plans failed in their primary pur 
pose because there was no provision for continued 
supervision of the established. 
The most tangible result was an outgrowth of a 
large number of free public [ibrartes from these 
unused school collections. The school library 
which formed the nucleus of the first Cleveland 
Public Library collection contained books selected 
by Horace Mann for the schoo) district \ibraries 
in Ohio, 

From the beginning of the modern public {\ 
brary movement in America, library work with 
children has had strong advocates. Ina spec 
report by W. |. Fletcher, published in 1876 by 
the United States Bureau of Education, we find 
an ardent plea for more consideration of children 
and young people as library patrons. Ar, Flet 
cher called attention to the age limit of twelve 
or fourteen years then usual in libraries and add 
ed: 

“Onlv a few of the most recently established libraries 


have adopted what seems to be the right solution o! 
this question by making no restrictions whatever 


.. Uf there is any truth in the idea that th 


libraries when 


tO 298. -. 

3 Baldwin, Elizabeth G. “Some Old Forgotten School Libr 
Lin. Jour. 29-475. 
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iblic brary is not merely a storehouse but also and 
especially an educational institution which shall create 
wants where they do not exist, then the library ought 
bring its influence to bear on the young as early as 


ossible.” a 

Volume I of “Cue Lisrary fournar (1876) 
contains a summary of an address delivered be- 
fore the teachers of Quincey, Alassachusertts, by 
Charles Francis Adams in which he stresses the 
need for encouraging and directing ch)dren's 
use of books and libraries.” | . 

At the early conferences of the American Li- 
hrary Association the phase of library service to 
children most frequently discussed was that ot 
cuoperation between libraries and schools. Lead- 
ing librarians such as Mr. Foster of Providence, 
Vr, 5. 5. Green of Worcester, Mr. Crunden of 
St. Louis, Mr. Brerr of Cleveland, Miss Han- 
nah Ze James of Wilkes-Barre, Miss Theresa 
West (afterward Mrs. Elmendort ) at A\lilwau- 
kee, and others held the theory that the children 
of a community were most eastl and most et- 
fectively reached in school groups. Chis led to 
emphasis on school reference work, instruction in 
the use of libraries, free distribution of lists, and 
class room loans to teachers. 

It was not until the early nineties that work 
with children in schools and within libraries be- 
came differentiated to any extent. “wo reports 
presented at that time will serve to show the at- 
titudes of librarfans and existing library condi- 
tions. One was made to the World’s Library 
Conference in Chicago in 1893 by Caroline. ML. 
Hewins, the other by Lutie FE. Stearns was given 

T°: ‘ ‘ ° ) 8 
before the American Library Association in I$94." 
Both reports were in the form of summaries of 
replies to questions sent to one hundred and fitty 
or more libraries regarding the provision being 
made for voung people (children), and the 
amount and character of their reading. 

But five Jibraries reported separate children’s 
reading rooms although the hour was upon them 
when the enthusiasm for reading inspired by the 
use of class room libraries and other personal 
work being carried on by librarians and teachers 
within the schools was sending children into )i- 
braries in such large numbers that adult borrow- 
ers Were greatly disturbed by them. : 

The natural result of the over-crowding was 
the setting aside of special tables tor children in 
reading and reference rooms and a sporadic open- 
ing of separate rooms during the next decade. 


Fletcher, W. [ “Public Libraries and the Youns In 
ilazeltine, A. Ll. Liérary Work with Children, p. 13 
6 Adams, Charles Francis. “The Public Libran ) the P 
School.” Lin. Jour. 1:457. 


7 Hewins, Caroline M “Reading of the_ 
ne. A, 1, Library Work mith Children, p. 39 


& Stearns. Lutie | “Report on Reading for the ¥ R Lu 
Jour. [8:C8T, 
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Mrs. Sanders, the Librarian ot the Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, Public Library provided special 
equipment as well as books for children as early 
as 1877. Probably the first separate room for 
children in a public library was the one opened 
in Milwaukee in 1889. The Brookline, Massa 
chusetts, Public Library tollowed in 1890, the 
Minneapolis Public Library in (893, the Den 
ver Public Library in 1894, From 1895 to 1898, 
the libraries in Boston, Omaha, Seattle, New 
Haven, Detroit, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Pratt In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, St. Courts, Kalamazoo, Cleve 
land, and other cities opened either reading ot 
circulating rooms for children and a new era was 
begun, 

With the establishment of children’s rooms. 
ave limits where they had existed were lowered 
or eliminated and spectal assistants were assivned 
as children’s librarians, Those first drafted were 
young members of staff or primary teachers. Atter 
the novelty of a new venture wore off the crowd 
ed children’s rooms aad their subsequent prob 
lems in discipline discouraged those who had gone 
into the work for sentimenta) reasons and librar- 
lans soon tound that besides intellectual equip 
ment the work demanded certain personal attri 
butes and a form of training different from that 
required tor teaching. 

In 1897, in an address before the Friends’ Li 
brary Association of Philadelphia and the New 
York Library Club, Miss Mary Wright Plum 
mer expressed hersel} as follows: 

“If there is on the library staff an assistant well read 


and we)) educated, broadminded, tactful, with common 
sense and judgment, attractive to children in manner 


and person, possessed, in short, of all desirable qual- 
ities, she should be taken from wherever she 4s, put 
into the children’s library, and paid enough to keep 
her there.” 

In a paper read before the Ohio Cibrary As- 
sociation in Dayton in 1898, Miss Linda East 
man outlined in full the requisites “for the suc 
cessful accomplishment of the juvenile work." 

Pratt Institute led the way in training by ets 
ing lectures on spectal phases of work with chil- 
dren in 1896 and a short course for two vears 
beginning in 1898. 

The Vraining Class for Children’s Uibrartans 
in the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, begun in 
1899 to provide for focal needs, was throu n 
open to students at large in 1901. A ‘Training 
Class was established tn the Brooklyn Pub)dic Li 
brary and in 1909 in the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. Whe latter merged with Western Re- 
serve School of Library Science in 1920. Similar 
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classes were carried in other )ibraries; summer 
courses were given under library commissions and 
other state auspices. "These ceased when the ac- 
credited library schools began to offer short and 
long courses both independently and in connec- 
tion with general training. 

At the present date, the leading centers of 
training for library work with children are the 
Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh; the School 
of Library Service, Columbia University; and 
the School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University. The training offered is on a gradu- 
ate basis and in the two schools last named the 
given for advanced work. 
Probably the Carnegie Library School, Pitts- 
burgh, has been the greatest single influence in 
creating standards in training. \t has also sent 
the largest number of children’s librarians into 
the tield. 

The assistants assigned to children’s room be- 
fore the days of library training were forced to 
develop their own methods of guiding children’s 
reading. ‘The only existing precedents were the 
reading aloud to pupils in the class room by chief 
librarians such as Mr. Foster and Mr. Crun- 
den and the Jess formal book clubs and reading 
aloud to children reported by Miss Hewins and 


master’s degree is 


others. 
Story-telling being an ancient art was eagerly 


seized upon and generally accepted. 


Credit for 
the first organized story-telling belongs to the 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, and to Frances 
Jenkins Olcott who worked out the first com- 
plete programs of the literary classics and pub- 
lished the first New York 
Public Library was not far behind and has been 
a steady, helpful influence during the years that 
have followed. 

‘The development of reading clubs has been 
oradual and varied, Accounts of clubs and other 
1927 in 


guides for others. 


spectal methods have been recorded to 


the A.L.A. Survey. 

Vhe decade during which separate children’s 
rooms developed (1890-1900) produced a gene- 
ration of children’s librarians some of whom are 
still pioneering. Their zeal for their chosen 
field of work and their desire for counsel brought 
them together at early A.L.A. Conferences and 
led to a Round Table meeting in 1900. A Chil- 
dren’s Librarians Section (afterward the Section 
for Library Work with Children) was organized 
in 1901 and the sma)) group of five or six that 
vathered around Miss Hewins at Montreal has 
vrown to approximately 800 in 1933. 

The placing of all work with children in large 
public library systems under one head, and the 
development of children’s departments, date from 
about the year 1900. An important result of this 
movement has been the growth in professional 
leadership by children’s librarians and the bring- 
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ing of work with children into better coordi: 
tion with adult work. 

In a few centers a children’s library has by 
housed in a separate building for purposes 
administration. These have been successful 
so far as they have provided a better envi: 
ment for cultural reading and approach to ad 
literature. Examples are the Boys’ and GG); 
House in Yoronto; the Bacon Memorial C| 
dren's Library in Westbury, Long Island: an 
the Brownsville Branch of the Brooklyn Put 
Library. 

Professional honors have come to children’s 
brarians through membership on A.L.A. con) 
mittees, the A.L.A. Council and the Executiy; 
Board as well as ofhcial participation in various 
state library associations. A Committee on Li 
brary Work with Children was created by tly 
Executive Board in 1926 to supplement the aid 
given to the A.L.A. by the Section on Work wit! 
Children and other committees and sections. 

In the minds of many, the greatest contribution 
which children’s librarians have made to the pro 
fession has been their influence on book selection 
and book production. They have established 
definite standards and have practically controlled 
the juvenile book collections in progressive |i 
braries. Their appreciation of literature coupled 
with their sure knowledge of what children wi)! 
read has made their opinions of value to publish 
ers and book sellers, parents, teachers and othe: 
child welfare workers. 

The first critical reviewing of children’s books 
that compared to any extent with that tor adult 
books was begun by Anne Carrol) Nloore in 7"), 
Bookman in 1918. This carried over to Th: 
New York Herald Tribune and led to more ser! 
ous consideration of children’s books as literature 
elsewhere. Without question, the marked im 
provement in writing for children which has b« 
come evident during the past ten years is due in 
Jarge measure to this new emphasis on standards 
and prompt recognition of creative work. 

The influence of children’s librarians in. the 
movement toward better school libraries is clea! 
ly evident. They organized the first elementary 
school libraries and found a further field for ser 
ice in the modern junier high schools. Personal 
service to individual children following publi 
library practices, story-telling and book clubs are 
now accepted school library methods, and learn 
ing to read has become tearless since children’s 
librarians have joined with teachers in settin: 
before children attractive goals. 

Other landmarks not previously mentioned in 
this brief résumé of the progress of library work 
with children are: [he appointment of a specialist 
on children’s literature to the staff of the A.L.A 
Booklist; The organization of the School Librars 
Section of the A.L.A. in 1915; The establish 
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ment of Children’s Book Week; The gift from 
Vir. Frederic Melcher of the Newbery Medal 
to be awarded annually to the author of the most 
distinguished children’s book of the year; The 
publication of the first of five school library hand- 
books in 1927; The publication of the first of four 
children’s library handbooks in 1929; The pre- 
paration and publication by A.L.A. of a volume on 
Library Service for Children in the Curriculum 
Study series in 1930; The granting of the Dut- 
ton fellowship which provided for the training 
of three children’s librarians; The granting of 
a fellowship by the Carnegie Corporation for a 
three year study on international aspects of chil- 


we 1 
82) 


dren's reading interests; and finally, and perhaps 
most important of all, the appointment in {932 
by the Executive Board of the A.L.A. of a Board 
on Library Service to Children in Public Li- 
braries and Schools, in anticipation of a depart- 
ment of work at A.L.A. Headquarters, when 
funds are available. 

As to the future: Children’s librarians are not 
resting on past laurels but are actively meeting 
the new problems brought upon them by current 
conditions with the same enthusiasm that has al- 
ways carried them through. ‘They ask tor con- 
tinued understanding and support from the li 


brary world. 





The 





Reading Mother 


I had a mother who read to me 

Sagas of pirates, who scoured the sea, 
Cutlasses held in their yellowed teeth, 
“Blackbirds” stowed in the hold beneath. 


I had a mother who read me tales 

Of Gelert, the hound of the hills of Wales, 
True to his trust till his gallant death, 
Faithfulness blent with his final breath. 


I had a mother who read me lays 


Of ancient and glorious and golden days; 
Stories of Marmion and Ivanhoe, 


Which every boy has a right to know. 


I had a mother who read me the things 
That wholesome life to the boy-heart brings; 


Stories that stir with an upward touch— 
Oh, that each mother of men were such! 


You may have tangible wealth untold; 
Caskets of jewels and coffers of gold. 
Richer than I you can never 

I had a mother who read to me. 


——STRICKLAND GILLILAN, 











AMBASSADORS 
To Business— To Industry 


To Factseekers Everywhere 
By MARGARET REYNOLDS 


Librarian, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 


HAT IS a Special Library? “This is 
a question which has led to much dif- 
ference of opinion, if not altercation, 
and which can be variously answered from dif- 
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ferent points of view. Mr. 
Dana’s initial definition of the 
Special Library as the ‘Library 
of a affairs’ 
might be construed to mean 
what we know 


“The = special 


modern man of 
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library has its 
definite place in the diffusion of 
knowledge—a place it is filling 
with increasing distinction.” 
——CHARLES 
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now as Business Libraries 
—libraries supported by commercial establish- 
ments in their specific interest and including 
as a rule not only books and pamphlets but 
up-to-date collections of newspaper scraps and 
other latest means of information. . . . The ques- 
tion is rather one of nomenclature than of classi- 
fication, but the trend is rather toward the nar- 
rower definition as the $.L.A. more and more 
includes a larger proportion of business libraries 
in comparison with professional libraries. ‘There 
is a middle class, well illustrated by the article 
on the Mellon Institute at Pittsburgh, which re- 
presents no individual commercial interest but 
serves a large class to which it gives modern re- 
search service.” 

Admitting immediately that there is a wide 
difference of opinion as to what constitutes a 
special library we will mention that in discussing 
the special libraries we are not including the 
special collections so ably listed by Dr. Ernest 
C. Richardson in his Index Directory to Special 
Collections in North American Libraries. 

[In 1913 a questionnaire signed by D. N. Han- 
dy, President of the Special Libraries Association, 
and R. R. Bowker, Editor of THe Liprary 
JOURNAL, was sent to a list of special libraries. 
Fram the returns of the fifty libraries meationed 
only twelve had been established during or be- 
fore 1893. It is interesting to see where, when 
and by whom these twelve had been established. 
The list follows: 


1823 Library of the Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany Boston 


1 Editorial Forum Lis, Jour. 56:484, June 1, 1931. 


1893 Official Information Bureau New 00 
1893 Russell Sage Foundation Library New York 
Of these libraries it will be noted six were in 
Boston, three in New York, one in Philadelphia 
and two in Illinois, Chicago and Joliet each hay 
ing one. All but four of this group of twelve of 
the early day libraries are still in existence. From 
other sources one learns that some New York and 
Boston newspaper libraries founded before 1893 
are still operating. 

In The American Public Library,’ Dr. Bost 

wick has touched briefly upon the needs of the 
business man. He mentions the purchase of tech 
nical and commercial books and the desire of 
those in charge to have this material used by busi 
ness men. Dr. Bostwick mentions some special 
libraries and says, 
“These libraries, though mostly open to the public, 
are not public libraries in the broad sense, and are 
mentioned here simply to show that if the public li- 
brary fails to do its duty completely, some independent 
institution will arise to supplement its work.” 

In “When Business Goes to the Library,” Do: 
sey W. Hyde, Jr., a former president of the 
Special Libraries Association and now secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce at Washington, 
D. C., gives some figures about the growth of 
special libraries: “From 1890 to 1900 the num- 
ber of business libraries in the United States in- 
creased something over 50 per cent; from 1900 
to 1910 they increased more than 150 per cent; 
and from 1910 to 1920 the increase in the num 


2 ‘Bostwick, A. R. American Public Library, page 121. 
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was almost 300 per 


of business libraries 


18 
cent. : : 
When the Special Libraries Association issued 
its Special Libraries Directory in 1921 there were 

1.300 libraries listed. Among this number there 
were libraries relating to history, industry and 
manufacturing, education, health and medicine, 
religion and theology, engineering, science and 
coniaaiindae: public utilities, finance, social welfare, 
commerce, labor, insurance, economics, botany 
and horticulture, newspapers, advertising, legis- 
Jative and municipal reference. Special libraries 

; ‘a ‘ : 
of all kinds, like Topsy “just growed. 

In an article’ written in 1925 by that twen- 
tieth century exponent of special libraries, John 
Cotton Dana said: 

“The growth of special libraries is the outstanding 
feature of library history in the past fifteen years. 
Special libraries are older than that, of course, but 
their great period of development began with the 
meeting at Bretton Woods in July 1909, called on the 
invitation of the Merchants’ Association of New York 
Citv and the Business Branch of the Newark Public 
Library. At that meeting the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation was founded. Previous to that special li- 
braries had been isolated phenomena and their im- 
portance recognized by few persons. The association, 
formed with the purpose of uniting in cooperative ef- 
fort with special libraries scattered throughout the 
country, at first had but fifty members. . .. The end 
is not yet. The extension of the field is limited only 
by the growth of modern science, and by the growing 
desire for accurate fact information. The special 
librarian’s method marks a radical break with the 
older tradition of collecting everything possible, index- 
ing it, and saving it forever. The method, involving 
a complete change in routine, has been responsible, 
no doubt, for the tardy recognition of the special Si- 
braries movement by many of the older general li- 
braries. But the influence of the special library upon 
the whole field has been continuous and cumulative.” 

The Special Libraries Association has over 
1,500 members. The movement begun in the 
United States has spread in a small way in Can- 
ada, England, Scotland, France, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, China, Roumantia, Russia and Denmark. 
Both Denmark and England have special library 
associations. The English one is called the Asso- 
ciation of Special Libraries and Information Bu- 
reaux, while the Danish one is the F.B.F. which 
translated means Special Libraries Association of 
Denmark. 


Browning in “Paracelsus” tells us that 
“Men have oft grown old 
Case-hardened in their 

A special librarian must know what is between 
the covers of the books. Although the number of 
the books are limited we are not like the old li- 
brarian of Harvard who on a Saturday noon said 
with a sigh of relief, ‘Every book is on the 
shelves but one. Agassiz has that and I am go- 
ing after it now.” The special librarian wants 


ignorance.” 


15:80, April 1927. 


3 Nation’s Business. 


} lasveds Special Libraries Directory. VII, 1925. 
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information culled from books, pamphlets, clip 
pings, catalogs, correspondence, pictures or ac- 
quired by word of mouth. 

Two thousand years ago Aristotle 
some students the project of compiling and com- 
paring the and customs of all the 
cities in Greece. In 1890 Melvil Dewey, the 
New York state librarian, sensing the need for 
impartial, condensed and accurate information 
upon public affairs, established a Legislative Ret- 
erence Bureau at Albany. In 1902 the optimistic, 
adventurous Dr. Charles McCarthy carried the 
Dewey idea along further, collecting material 
and preparing digests but also drafting bills. It 
was Dr. McCarthy who astonished people by 
cutting up books and filing only the desired por- 
tions. In this way shelf room was saved and the 
user did not have to page through extraneous 
matter. Lord Bryce called Dr. McCarthy “a 
man of great force, large ideas and unwearied en- 
ergy who had played a most useful part in the 
public life of his State.” 

In 1907 legislative reference 
established in Indiana, Michigan, North and 
South Dakota. A year later Texas, Rhode Isl- 
and and Pennsylvania established legislative ref- 
erence libraries, Kansas and Ohio in 1910, Neb- 
raska in 1911, Illinois and California in 1913. 
Now the majority of our states have legislative 
reference libraries. Dr. McCarthy's idea of 
drafting bills is followed in many of these li- 
braries. 

The outgrowth of Dr. McCarthy’s 
Baltimore for the meeting of the American Po- 
litical Science Association in December 1905 was 
the establishment of a Municipal Reference Li- 
brary in Baltimore in 1906. ‘That same year 
libraries of this kind were established in Chica- 
go, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis and Oakland. In 1913 Cin- 
cinnati, Portland, Oregon and New York City 
established their municipal reference libraries. 

In a review of John B. Kaiser’s book Law, 
Legislative and Municipal Reference 
Clarence B. Lester said: 

“The reader should not fail to remember that these 
libraries are not merely collections of specialized ma- 
terials, carefully selected and efficiently used as refer- 
ence sources, but beyond that as the chief justification 
for their existence they are essential factors in the 
development of a statute law which shall be the 
expression of an advancing democracy.” 


assigne “d to 


constitutions 


libraries were 


Visit to 


Libraries, 


To quote again from Dr. Bostwick: 

“The most important type of special library is also 
the most recent—that intended to act as a bureau of 
information in connection with a state or city govern- 
ment, especially its legislative body.’ 

In October 1904 John Cotton Dana, champion 
of service for business men, established the first 


5 Lin. Jou R. 19 920, December 1914 


6 Bostwick, A. R Imerican Public Library, page 
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business branch in a rented store close to the 
business center of Newark. In May 1927 the 
first building completely occupied by a Business 
Branch was opened in Newark. ‘The cost of the 
site, building and equipment represented a city 
investment of about $230,000. Other business 
branches are those in Boston, Providence, Hart- 
ford, Indianapolis, Nashville and San Francisco. 
Cleveland has a Bureau of Business Information 
and Fort Wayne a Business Department. 

In 1930 the Edward Kirstein Memorial Li- 
brary Building, the second building erected for 
a business library, was opened in Boston. This 
was the first business library building to be 
erected as the gift of a business man. However, 
there have been gifts to public libraries for busi- 
ness literature.’ “The income of the Frank Mur- 
phy $10,000 bequest to the public library at Oma- 
ha was to be expended for books of value to the 
business man. 

Important as is the group of legislative and 
municipal reference libraries and the business 
branches they comprise but a small percentage ot 
the hundreds of other special libraries which daily 
the institutions and corporations 
them, but many customers and 
of the organizations supporting 


serve not only 
which finance 
other clientele 
the libraries. 

The kind of library varies with the field cov- 
ered. Material, up-to-the-minute in fact value is 
needed. As R. R. Bowker said at the Sw ampscott 
meeting in June 1921: “Now, business librar- 
ians cannot induce emplovers to be wise; they can 
only give employers the information on which to 
yet wise.” 

Bankers are not the only business men who ad- 
mit that for many years stray pamphlets, clip- 
pings and even books have been kept in their 
desks where they were of value to no one. Now 
by using this material as a foundation for a li- 
brary tangible results have been obtained. In 
other words formerly hidden knowledge and in- 
formation has been made to pat dividends. 

When a business man asks a question he wants 
it answered and answered as quickly as possible. 
He does not want to wade through a lot of ma- 
terial to find the answer but wants that done 
for him. As a Chicago financial librarian said: 
“There are rumors, and rumors of rumors, but mod- 
ern business demands facts. Facts to substantiate the 
rumors current in the financial world are difficult to 
obtain and require constant vigilance. Speed and pre- 
paredness thus become prime virtues to be sought in 
a service collecting and dispensing this type of infor- 
mation.’’* 

Technical libraries in a plant promote increased 
efficiency. What 


others are doing in the same 


Library.’ Sp 
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field is made available for those at the home pla 
and in the field. Both time and money are save 
Frequently the knowledge obtained prevents « 
perimenting or furthering projects already 
gun or well-established by other concerns. N« 
ideas come to those who study the plans and f: 
ures of others. 

Society and association libraries aid large nw 
bers of members. One example is the Engin 
ing Societies Library in New York City resu 
ing from the cooperation existing between 
members of the American Society of Civil [| 
gineers, the Institute of Electrical Engines 
the American Institute of Metallurgical [: 
gineers and the American Society of Mechani 
Engineers. “heir facilities are consulted agai: 
and again. 

Contidential service rendered by many spec 
librarians is not to be discounted. “The contact 
made both during working and vacation hours 
have more than once been the entering wedge {: 
securing much desired information. ‘This point 
was emphasized by Mr. Bowker when he said: 
“It is, however, within the local community that o 
operation among business librarians can be mad 
most useful and the growth Of local special libraries 
associations in the centers of industry is certainly o1 
of the most gratifying evidences at once of business 
and library progress.’ 

In 1915 Walter S. Gifford, Statistician of thi 
American Telephone and Telegraph Compan, 
New York said: 

“The specialized business library is essentially 

product of the twentieth century. . . . He found that 
the existing medium for the circulation of printed in 
telligence—the public library—was not adapted to his 
purpose, inasmuch as the public library is properly 
designed and conducted to meet what the public | 


brarian considers to be the requirements of the com 
munity as a whole. In short, he found that, althoug! 


the public library serves its purpose admirably, jus 
tice to the community as a whole (in the matter of 
expense, for example) prevents it even from securing 
all the books—to say nothing of cataloging and in 
dexing these books—necessary to fill his special wants 
... Finding the public library inherently unsuited to 
his requirements, therefore, the business man has 
recourse to the alternative—the establishment of his 
own means of collecting and preserving the books 
pamphlets and periodicals which he considers helpfu 
in increasing the efficiency and public value of his 
business and in promoting the welfare of his em 
plovees.”!” 

In 1925 when the writer was preparing a 
course on The Special Library for the American 
Correspondence School of Librarianship, Mi 
Daniel N., Handy, librarian of the Insurance 
Library Association of Boston, wrote his views on 
the future of the special library: 

“The Special Library of the future will consist more 
than ever of highly organized facilities for the mobili 
zation of information for immediate, adequate and et 


9 “The True Relations of the Public and the Special Libr 
cial Libraries 12:183, September-October 1921 
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fective use. Variations from this type will not alter 

main characteristics of the true Special Library. 

Its technique will improve and better means will 
pear of coordinating particular and general fields 
of information. Closer cooperation of a)l types of 
nformation users with Special Librarians and a 
sradual improvement of Special Library personnel 
may be expected. This will be accomplished not 
through standardization but through the cultivation 
within the Special Library field of an environment 
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Perhaps you remember in Through the Louk- 
ing Glass the Red Queen kept saying to Alice 
“Faster, Faster,” as they ran. No matter how 
fast they went they never seemed to pass any- 
thing and the Queen finally said: ‘Now, here, 
you see it takes all the running you can do to keep 
in the same place. I[f you want to get some- 
where else, you must run at least twice as fast as 
that!’ That’s what some of us special librarians 


congenial to individualism encouraging men and = 4fe doing in anticipating the questions that will 
women of genius for information getting and using arise in our own special fields. W € will continue 


to enter it.” running and increasing our usefulness. 
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. In the other gardens 
And all up the vale, 
: From the autumn bonfires 
mp See the smoke trail! 
: Pleasant summer over 
, And all summer flowers, 
“és The red fire blazes, 
\ The grey smoke towers. 
Sing a song of seasons! 
~ Something bright in all! 
in Flowers in the summer, 
his Fires in the fall! 
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Adult Education 


And The Public 


Library 


By CHARLES W. MASON 


Readers Counselor, Carne 


HE LIBRARY has been engaged in 

adult education ever since the establish- 

ment of the first library. During the past 
century the striking change has been the vast in- 
crease in library facilities and their use. In the 
Jast ten years we have seen a rapid development 
and specialization of the adult education move- 
ment within the library. “This is due in part to 
the fact that the library “reflects the public 
thought of the time” as Morse A. Cartwright 
has said; and in part to the much more rapid in- 
crease in the public use of library facilities than 
has been possible to meet with a commensurate 
increase in staff and equipment. The library not 
only reflects the thought of the time, but it does 
more. It stimulates thinking and serves the seri- 
ous students who lead and mold public thought. 

The long, slow process in the thinking and 
experience of library leaders came to fruition in 
this period, and the story is told in the book, 
Libraries and Adult Education by the Commis- 
sion on the Library and Adult Education of the 
American Library Association (1926), and sum- 
marized by Judson T. Jennings in Volunteer 
Education Through the Library (1929). Since 
that time, growth has been normal but no start- 
ling changes have taken place. The October 
1933 issue of the Bulletin of the American Li- 
brary Association has an excellent summary giv- 
ing many of the details of the recent develop- 
ments. 

The increased leisure time that seems inevit- 
able as a concomitant of technological develop- 
ment forces the schools, libraries, and other agen- 
cies engaged in adult education to face the prob- 
lem of expansion of their program. So much has 
been written about the need for this increased 
educational service that it seems unnecessary to 
repeat, especially since no one, apparently, ques- 
tions it. 

The present condition of world affairs that so 
stimulates social and technical changes intensi- 
fies this need. Only as education prepares our 
citizens—masses as well as [eaders—can we hope 
for adequate social adjustment. Continued edu- 
cation of our leaders is needed to give intelligent 
direction to social action and a more universal 
and effective mass education is imperative in a 
democracy taced with so many different situations 


gie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


that call for intelligence and enlightenment rai 
er than prejudice in their solution. 

All librarians, however, realize that there 
no prospect of securing increased funds in p: 
portion to the potentialities for service that | 
sent themselves. As Douglas Waples said in 
recent issue of THe Liprary fouanat, “Th 
present crisis obliges the public library not mer 
ly to justify its expenses for service, but eve 
the service itself.” There are a number of | 
brarians who believe that for some years reduced 
appropriations are inevitable, because of the grow- 
ing burden of public debt for relief purposes, 
and the highly critical attitude of taxpaye) 
organizations that is only natural in a time [iki 
the present. They, therefore, believe that re 
ational reading must be sacrificed to save tly 
more valuable cargo of educational 
To this group, the expansion of readers’ advisor 
activities assumes paramount importance. It un 
doubtedly is easier to justify expense for educa 
tional service of merit and thus win the support 
of a certain type of taxpayers who would insist 
that they were under no more obligation to b 
taxed to give the public free novels than fre 
movies. 


activitic 


Sound as these arguments are, there is danger 
of carrying the logic too far for the library’s own 
good. A public institution cannot command public 
support if it serves only a minor fraction of the 
public—and much as we would like to think 
otherwise, we must admit that the serious students 
are decidedly in the minority. So if facilities are 
to be maintained for this highly important group, 
it is essential to continue a popular service that 
will justify the politician in supporting pubtic 
library appropriations. There is another phase 
of the argument for recreational and popula: 
reading that is even more challenging. Many ot 
those who in the beginning come only for fiction 
are potential students. If the educational service 
of the library is most important, here is the 
chance to augment it. Every librarian has had th 
experience of introducing readers to biography, 
history, and other “serious” books when thie) 
came looking only for something light. How 
it can be done more extensively in the face of r 
duced staff and increased burdens is a serious 
problem. The biggest problem facing reader s 
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advisors 1s that of “selling” the service to those 
who need it and don’t know it—the facilitating 
of the transition from the great majority who 
take reading as an opiate to the smaller, but con- 
stantly growing, group for whom reading is a 
stimulus. 


There is sound argument for popular library 
seryice When in addition to making public sup- 
port possible it serves to maintain the morale of 
the community and attracts to the library and 
creates reading habits in those who will become 
students. This policy can also be carried to an un- 
fortunate extreme. Mere pandering to the pres- 
ent taste of the masses would be indefensible. 
And if the librarian attempts to spread the dim- 
inishing income over the increasing area of pop- 
ular demand, collapse threatens. Ways and means 
must, therefore, be found to increase the effective- 
ness of the “laddering-up” process. Some fiction 
serves as bait; it attracts readers to the library 
and creates in the reader a confidence in the li- 
brarian’s judgment. The depression insures that 
there will not be enough such books and opens 
the way to introduce other types of literature. 


Financial necessity indefinitely postpones the 
development of a staff every member of which has 
the knowledge and the freedom from routine to 
act as a reader’s advisor. The increased strain on 
library resources resulting from the growing cir- 
culation-per-dollar-spent, necessitates specializa- 
tion. This is a major factor in the appointment 
of the forty-four reader’s advisors in the ten 
years since the establishment of the Reader's Bu- 
reau in Chicago in 1923. Certainly, this is a 
movement in the right direction, but just as cer- 
tainly it would be a most serious mistake to as- 
sume that adult education work in the library is 
confined to reader’s advisors. The sma}) li- 
brary in which one woman does every job may 
offer the best kind of adult education program, 
if the librarian is not so swamped with the mech- 
anics that she cannot do the personal work. Ina 
small town it is possible to know the people as 
no librarian in a great city can ever hope to, and 
a small collection of books means, in time, a per- 
sonal acquaintance. What a pleasure it is to in- 
troduce good friends to each other; and it is ef- 
fective when we know both book and reader well. 

Fortunately for future development of the 
program, there is no regimentation or initiative- 
destroying standardization. ~ Different cities ap- 
proach the problem with different philosophies— 
a most hopeful sign. One city believes it is a 
mistake to circulate books from the reader’s ad- 
visors office. Lists are prepared and borrowers 
are sent to the lending department for their books. 
Another city may have the opposite practice,— 
practically all books used belong to the Reader’s 
Bureau. Our own practice makes use of books 
in the counselor’s office to a considerable extent, 
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but plans to gradually establish the complete 
transition to the lending department by helping 
the borrower to use the greater book facilities of 
the main collection. 

Again, some cities prepare a list of recommend- 
ed books after the first interview and most of the 
contact with that borrower ceases there in a 
majority of cases. Others doubt the value of such 
lists and rarely, if ever, make them. At the first 
conference an attempt is made to discuss the 
problem and find the right first book—severa) 
being suggested in many cases—with the invita- 
tion extended to the borrower to return with 
comments and criticisms. ‘This enables the coun- 
selor in the subsequent interviews to make more 
accurate recommendations and seems to increase 
efficiency in fitting the book to the reader. It 
is surprising how few of the courses thus evolved 
resemble the original request. ‘This is in part due 
to the lack of clarity in the mind of the borrower 
and Jack of mutual understanding between bor- 
rower and librarian in the early stages, and per- 
haps, even more it is due to the growth and ex- 
pansion of interest as the reading and study pro- 
gZresses, 

Another divergence in point of view between 
workers in different cities is over the matter of 
records. To some, records are vital; to others 
they are negligible. Some seem to consider the 
record even ahead of the reader and his needs, 
and others so fear the mechanics will over-shadow 
the personal equation that they neglect the great 
possibilities of service that the record might ren- 
der. Records are of course only tools to enable 
the advisor to better serve the reader, and except 
to the research worker, they are a subordinate 
consideration. Time and experimentation will 
probably perfect techniques for serving readers 
through more and better records that are sim- 
plified to economize on time and subordinated to 
their function. 

The freedom to experiment, together with the 
exchange of experience whenever a group of 
librarians interested in adult education meet, will 
bring constant improvements. Only a few large 
libraries have been able to departmentalize the 
reader's advisory service, but any library having 
two or more professionally trained librarians can 
take advantage of the specialized reading of the 
staff members. This may be done by referring the 
client directly to the specialist, or it may be that 
one person meets and confers with those having 
such problems, and then draws on the experi- 
ence of the other members of the staff in prepar- 
ing the reading courses. In Pittsburgh, both 
methods are used successfully, the nature of the 
case determining the one chosen. 

The conclusions of the Commission of the 
American Library Association as published in 
1926 have been sustained by the experience of the 
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past seven years. “They were summarized as:— 


1. An information service regarding local opportun- 
ities for adult students. 
2, Service to other agencies engaged in adult educa- 


tion. 
3. Service to individual readers and students. 


The library has served successfully as a clear- 
ing-house for information as well as a source ot 
supply to these other agencies, It seems probable 
that the future will see this function much fur- 
ther developed. As long as the library is not com- 
peting with other agencies (that is, refrains from 
holding classes), It Is In a strategic position to 
stimulate and coordinate adult education activ- 
ities of the community. The importance of re- 
sults in this direction wil), undoubtedly, far out- 
rank the time and effort involved. ‘This is com- 
munity service that fully justihes itself, but it 1s 
more than that. lt is an opportunity for the li- 
brary to reach many who need the service and 
could not otherwise be made aware of the facil- 
ities the library has to offer. 


THE LIBRARY JouRN 


A card index record in the library of all ¢! 
classes offered to adults in the city would 
worth while service if it did nothing more. |! 
it brings publicity not only to the classes but 
library, and permits the librarian to prepare r 
ing courses for those whose need is not met 
existing classes. By centralizing inquiries | 
classes it makes possible the discovery of ad) 
needs that, were there no central bureau, might 
never become known. 

The uncertainty and stress of present-< 
changing conditions is not so much a threat a 
challenge to librarians. It is creating a need to; 
library service in the field of adult education t} 
will extend far beyond our present comprehensiv: 
and the present flexible and experimental program 
promises year by year to meet more close)y that 
need. In so doing, the library’wil)l find greate: 
security as a vital part of the growing social 0) 


der. 





Reading is only a key, and a key, however 
ornamental, is a useless thing unless we use 
it to unlock something. Therefore the im- 
portant thought when we put this key into 
the hands of children is to show them how 
to open doors, what doors to open, and 


what treasures may be theirs if they choose 


wisely.—Walter Taylor Field. 
































County Library Progress 


By JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL 


Chief, Public Library Division, American Library Association 








N THE rural library field, it seems a long 
stretch from the state traveling libraries that 
were dev eloped in the “gay nineties’ —boxes 

of books sent long distances by freight from the 
state capital—to the county public libraries of the 
present day which afford rural people a service 
comparable to that of city public libraries. Yet 
the transition is far from complete. 

[t was as recently as the turn of the century 
that three counties, quite independently, and a)- 
most simultaneously, pioneered in the county }i- 
brary field. To be sure there had been ear), 
legislation in Indiana and Wyoming, but no ap- 
preciable developments had resulted, according 
t0 Long's County Library Service. Nan Wert, 
Ohio, is generally accepted as the first county {}- 
hrary started as such in a strictly rural county, 
Cincinnati as the first for county library service 
based on an already developed city library, and 
the horse-drawn “book wagon” of the W ashing- 


ton County Library, Hagerstown, Maryland, as 
the prototype of the many book automobiles, book 
vans and reat busses of today. Vhese first li 
braries seem to have been ahead of their times, 
for others came slowly, in the next decade, in 
Portland, Oregon, in Wyoming and elsew here. 
Phen California adopted the plan as its own, 
following experimentation in Sacramento County. 
In the decade 1910 to 1920, under active lead 
ership on the part ot the state library, county 
libraries spread almost over the whole state. Chev 
developed elsewhere too, but more slowly, so that 
in 1920 almost half of the total number were in 
the one state. [he pioneer stage was over, how 
ever, and the next decade, 1920 to 1930, saw more 
rapid growth in almost all sections of the country, 
notably in New Jersey, where eleven county ); 
braries were established in the same number of 
years, again due to strong state leadership. 
National emphasis, publicity and even finan 
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County Libraries in the United States. (Counties Making 


Very Small Appropriations Mave Been Omitted 
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cial aid, came in the last decade. The Council 
of the A.L.A. endorsed the plan in 1923; a coun- 
ty library round table (later changed to a section) 
was organized in the same year ; publication by 
the A.L.A. of the volume, County Library Serv- 
ice by Harriet C. Long, made definite information 
generally available. The A.L.A. Library Exten- 
sion Board stressed the value of the county unit 
in its survey of 1926 (Library Extension; A 
Study of Library Conditions and Needs), and 
has since laid a broad foundation of public opin- 
ion through other national educational and social 
agencies, through the pages of farm journals, the 
distribution of leaflets and through field work. 
Demonstrations of county library service were an 
important part of the Louisiana project, conduct- 
ed under the auspices of the League of Library 
Commissions, through a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation. Later, the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
made possible demonstrations in eleven strategic- 
ally located counties, in seven Southern states, 
over a five-year period not yet completed, the 


A.L.A. Regional Field Agent serving as adviser. 


The Present Situation 

The economic crisis naturally retarded county 
library establishment, and led to serious reduc- 
tions in appropriations for many already in oper- 
ation. It is notable, however, and significant for 
the future that almost no county libraries have 
been discontinued, even in cases where health, 
agricultural extension or other valuable services 
were cut off. Over and over again rural people 
became vocal, and told their tax levying bodies 
in no uncertain terms that they considered coun- 
ty library service an essential. In the case of 
the Rosenwald demonstration county libraries, 
where according to the contract the county appro- 
priation was scheduled to increase and the foun- 
dation aid to decrease from year to year, al] but 
three met the conditions, and even the three 
continued smaller scale service. "The closing of 
one, temporarily, this summer was due to legal 
and political complications rather than economic 
ones, Significant also is the fact that many na- 
tional and state organizations of laymen continued 
to promote county libraries through regular or- 
ganization channels, often putting to shame the 
lack of faith of librarians. 

Today, a map at A.L.A. Headquarters shows 
two hundred thirty-one county libraries in 
thirty-five different states. This count omits the 
many county seat libraries open to country peo- 
ple as a courtesy, and those receiving a nominal 
county appropriation which apparently covers 
use of the county seat library only, rather than 
service out in the county. Far away Hawaii adds 
four more, and has outstripped the states in that 
these give complete service to the territory, with 
funds provided by the territorial legislature. For 
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Canada, none can as yet be reported, but the 
Ontario Public Libraries Branch of the Depar: 
ment of Education and the Ontario Library A 
sociation are making plans for legislation and 
demonstration. 

Four states only are still in the stage of work 
ing for the needed permissive legislation. These 
are Georgia, Idaho, North Dakota and Washing 
ton. In a number of the other states, however. 
the existing laws are inadequate. Recently the 
Pennsylvania legis)ature supplemented its per- 
missive laws with specific state appropriations in 
aid of county library establishment—the firs: 
state to take the step—though in New Jersey and 
New York older forms of state aid have been 
used for county libraries, and several state library 
agencies, as Louisiana, lend books in generous 
amount and give much personal service during a 
demonstration period or the first few critical 
years. 

There is no fixed county library pattern but 
instead a wide variation in size, legal organiza- 
tion, and type of service from one state to an- 
other and even within a state. The plan is flex- 
ible enough to be adapted to quite varied condi- 
tions. Those who think of a county library as a 
picturesque but smal) scale service to isolated one- 
room schools and remote farms would be aston- 
ished to visit the busy headquarters and the many 
branches of the Los Angeles County Library— 
the largest in the country. It ranks in circulation 
between the Indianapolis and Baltimore libraries, 
issuing more than three million books in the year 
1931-32. There are over five hundred thousand 
people in its service area, though Los Angeles and 
a number of other cities have independent li- 
braries. In one remote section of the county a 
regional branch supplements the resources of the 
smaller agencies. Contrast that large system with 
Minden Parish Library, Louisiana, circulating 
176,000 books in a compact service area to only 
about thirty thousand people, using the consoli- 
dated schools as natural centers. The latter, 
however, like the former, touches every angle ot 
the people’s lives from care of babies to building 
of homes. 

Types of organization which have been devel- 
oped include the county library set up as such to 
serve the entire county, or the county outside the 
county seat and possibly other cities of some size ; 
and service by contract between the county and 
a library already well developed, usually at the 
county seat. Good service is undoubtedly being 
given under each form. 

The varied services of the county library can 
only be touched upon in a brief article. Work 
with children and schools is perhaps the best 
known. Informal adult education service bot) 
to individuals and groups is, however, quite gen- 
eral, though the specialized readers’ adviser has 
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not yet been tried. The picturesque book auto- 
mobile is in use in at least forty-two libraries, 
supplementing branches and stations, helping to 
change collections, reaching isolated homes, and 
maintaining a personal contact between librarian 
and the country people. City libraries too have 
followed suit, Evanston, which pioneered in city 
book automobile service, used it as a feeder and 
cradually built up a system of branches. By the 
time the automobile was worn out, it had served 
its purpose. The New York Public Library, how- 
ever, finds it stil) needed not only on Staten 
Island, but in the Bronx, while Queens Borough 


has the largest bus of all. 


What Europe Has Done 

The story of county [libraries would be quite 
incomplete without mention of the rapid progress 
since the War in many European countries. Great 
Britain and Ireland now have almost universal 
county library service, due to a program of finan- 
cial aid from the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, following a survey made in 1915. These 
libraries served rura) areas first, several of them 
by very large vans as well as through local cen- 
ters; then began the organization of urban cen- 
ters, usually with a differential rate levied to take 
care of the added cost of service. Unusual books 
are borrowed through regional bureaus and from 
the National Central Library. The Kent County 
Library, in a report for 1932-33 just received, 
tells of a circulation of over two million in the 


eleventh year of service, and of 368 distribution 
centers. 


Denmark has a complete and coordinated 1i- 
brary system, from the state library through 
twenty-seven central libraries to the smal) vil- 
lage branches, with governmental subsidies. In 
Sweden, legislation passed in 1929 provides for 
a complete program of central libraries for the 
twenty-four counties, two to be established each 
year with government aid. The U.S.S.R. has in- 
cluded libraries in its new program of popular 
education and has set up a scheme of unified library 
service including central regional libraries and 
district or county libraries, following a survey by 
Harriet Eddy of California and a visit to the 
United States by a member of the Soviet Com- 
missariat of Education. Czechoslovakia was the 
first country to make public library service com- 
pulsory, in 1919, with state supported regional 
and district libraries as well as those for indivi- 
dual communes. France adopted a plan for the 
organization of an integrated rural library serv- 
ice, in 1929, but the financial crisis delayed action 
under it. In Spain, since the revolution, the dis- 
trict of Catalonia is developing a service com- 
parable to that of county libraries. 


Other Large Units Needed 


To round out the picture of rural public library 
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service in the United States and Canada, units 
other than the county must be included, for there 
are sections where the county is a minor, unim- 
portant unit, or does not exist at all, and man\ 
counties are too small to be effective units. There 
is nothing sacrosanct about the term “county Ii- 
brary.” What is needed is a unit large enough 
for a high quality of service without undue cost. 


New England comes to mind first with its 
emphasis on the town unit for most governmental 
activities. Moreover, much of New England is 
thickly dotted with libraries, though there are 
still unserved areas, as in Maine. Library leaders 
in this section are experimenting with units suit- 
ed to local conditions. Maine as well as Ver- 
mont now has a state book automobile. It is 
developing “district libraries” by contract be- 
tween rural towns and existing libraries. New 
Hampshire last winter amended its library laws 
to permit similar contracts. Vermont is experi- 
menting with intensive help to the very small [i- 
brary from a regional librarian—an experiment 
which grew out of the Vermont Commission on 
Country Life and is financed by a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. The Massachusetts Pub- 
lic Library Division plans for state subsidies to 
strategically located large libraries to enable them 
to become regional book centers, to supplement 
small library resources. 


Western Canada—more than hali of the Do 
minion—has no counties or comparable units. 
The five-year demonstration now under way in 
the Fraser Valley, British Columbia, through a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation, was recom- 
mended in the library survey of the province as a 
necessary preliminary to legislation enabling Li- 
brary regions to be organized and to levy taxes 
for library service. “The almost overwhelming 
response of the people to the opportunity offered 
augurs well for permanent results. 


Two or more counties may pool their resources 
for library service, according to the county li- 
brary laws of many states. In California there 
have been two such combinations. In Virginia, 
where counties are small, several other services 
are being organized in this fashion. But jealousy 
between counties may retard these combinations 
as it does the complete uniting of too small coun- 
ties so generally advocated by students of public 
administration. “The Michigan regional act of 
1931, therefore, invites careful study and an ex- 
perimental try-out. It authorizes the state librar- 
ian to lay out the state in regions and these re- 
gions to establish library service by vote of the 
county boards. A possible library region around 
Knoxville, Tennessee, was being studied even be- 
fore the Federal government selected the Tennes- 
see Valley area for intensive social as well as 
economic cultivation. 





A Look Ahead 

What lies ahead for the immediate and the 
farther future? The goal of universal and ade- 
quate public library service is still a long way off. 
Establishment, county by county, is a slow pro- 
cess. Is there a way to move faster? How can 
county library service be supported now that the 
property tax seems to have broken down? How 
can state programs be developed and the state 
agencies, that are of such basic importance in car- 
rying out those programs, strengthened? Will 
the new Ohio law, requiring libraries supported 
by the intangibles tax to be open to all residents 
of the county, lead to a state-wide development 
of real county library service? What research 
studies, experiments and demonstrations are need- 
ed? 

What will the new era, with its emphasis on so- 
cial responsibility and its increased leisure, mean 
to library establishment and development? Will 
it stimulate local initiative? Is it possible that 
states may equalize library opportunity—as a 
number are equalizing opportunity for formal 
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education—through minimum mandated - st: 
programs, financed from state funds? May 
federal government even enter this field, for 
demonstration period at least? Far more 
probable things are happening in this New De 

Is it significant for the future that the Cha 
man of the Louisiana Library Commission 
member of the A.L.A. Library Extension Boa 
—actually presented to the state tax commissi: 
a very few months ago a plan for a compl 
state-wide library service, based on an annu 
state outlay of two million dollars, and that + 
plan is being given thoughtful consideration: ani 
that a past-president of the A.L.A., Judson ‘I. 
Jennings,! drafts this library platform: 

“In a democracy the welfare of the state depen 
upon the education of its citizens and upon the dif 
sion of knowledge. 

“Books are the fundamental tools in education and 
the only complete storehouses of knowledge. 

“It follows therefore that if the state is to promo 


and protect its own welfare it must make library 
service easily available to all of its citizens.” 


Bulletin, Washington State Library 


1 Library News 
1933. 





A dash of April, 


Foreign to spring. 


Cold then warm, 


Winter’s heraldry. 





Indian Summer 
A bit of March tucked into fall, 
Blustering winds and high fleecy clouds, 


And a sky o’ bluest amethyst. 
Colors—gold and blue and red— 


Quivering gaudy leaves, 
A Romany gypsy horde; 
Dashing wildly, driven by a blast of wind 


A nip of frost, a furnace blast, 


Fog and ocean breeze: 


Purple haze and far off smoke— 


in The Sierra Educational News. 


——MINNIE MEYER, 











Progress in Hospital Library Work 


By ELIZABETH POMEROY 


Supervisor, Hospital Libraries, U. 8. Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 


F ONE measures time by the legal age of 

majority and thinks of two generations as 

reaching back only forty-two years, a jump 
of thirteen “lucky”? vears must still be made be- 
fore there is anything of moment to record in the 
hospital library world. 

To be sure, hospitals were not swept bare of 
the printed page prior to that time but the pub- 
licly provided books were of no assured inter- 
est, either in form or content; were organized in 
no systematic way, and as a whole were of doubt- 
ful therapeutic benefit if not actually harmful to 
patients. 

Perhaps one is not justified in suggesting de- 
triment in this connection for according to meag- 
er data available, hospital book collections where 
existent, were usually kept under lock and key. 
Volumes were protected by drab or brown paper 
covers, uniform in a particular hospital, and even 
these were not subjected to the possibility of 
finger marks except at irregular intervals when 
volunteer workers released them from their lock- 
ed cases. Well-intentioned as was this duty, real 
hospital library work, as known today, cannot 
be said to have begun in the United States until 
1904. 

It is an interesting coincidence that in different 
sections of the country, the group and the unit 
systems, now in common practice, should have 
sprung up at about the same time. The group 
plan evolving from the desire to serve hospitals 
in scattered areas such as state institutions, orig- 
inated in lowa, while the unit system, presuppos- 
ing a librarian for each hospital, began action in 
Massachusetts. McLean hospital for mental pa- 
tients at Waverley reorganized its library under 
the new scheme with a librarian in charge in 
1904 and Massachusetts General Hospital start- 
ed library service to its medical and surgical pa- 
tients at Waverley reorganized its library under 
of these hospitals this activity has steadily pro- 
gressed through the years giving help and encour- 
agement to those interested in the establishment 
of similar service. 

The institutional idea spread from the lowa 
Library Commission to other States in different 
parts of the country, and the group system of 
serving the various hospitals of a municipality 
trom the public library is a modification of this 
plan. 

Thus, organized hospital library work began 
under the direction of librarians and gradually 


it became noticeable that in those institutions 
where it was conducted in this way the patients 
Were more contented mentally than without it 
and the necessary medical treatment was received 
more acceptably. This led to the thought that 
books in the hospital might not be just a tad ot 
a tancy, and to the inception of the idea of super 
vised reading tor the sick. Vhe librarian ot the 
MeLean Hospital had detinite theories in this 
regard and early began voicing them. It was not 
until 1918, however, when the war wounded be 
gan returning from Europe, that the field was 
cleared for the country-wide expansion of the 
hospital library idea. 

The Library War Service of the American Li 
brary Association had established its camp li 
braries, at the instance of the government, with 
men in charge as librarians. When advisable, 
books had been sent to the local base hospitals 
from the camp libraries and distributed by the 
chaplains, the Red Cross, or other personnel on 
duty. It was realized that the results were un- 
equal and that more systematic methods were de- 
sirable but before they could be inaugurated it 
was necessary to ascertain the attitude of those in 
authority at the different camps throughout the 
country and be sure that an organized hospital 
library service would be acceptable. ‘The Amer- 
ican Library Association had taken all these pre- 
liminary steps by February 1918 and obtained 
authorization for the appointment of women to 
base hospital libraries. With this action com 
pleted, women librarians came into their own in 
“war libraries” and one of their number was 
assigned to direct the work. The chance tor 
service of a type for which they were specially 
adapted was thus opened to them. 

In the beginning of this library work in hospi 
tals, the principles of book selection on the whole 
were those employed in public libraries. “To be 
sure some restrictions were placed upon the cit 
culation of books stressing too forcibly the hor- 
rors of wars, but, as a rule, the idea was to give 
the ex-service man the reading he asked for if it 
could be procured by fair means or foul. Doubt 
less it was just as well for the future progress of 
hospital libraries that the base hospital librarian 
had few theories about bibliotherapy as we know 
it today. Her most important contribution at that 
time, toward the future advancement of the cause, 
was to fit into the scheme of things quietly, effec 
tively, and without friction with her associates, 
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bearing in mind that those in places of respons- 
ibility in the hospital had other interests than li- 
braries about which to be concerned. 

Gradually the hospital librarian made a place 
for herself and her library in the wartime or- 
ganization and, with the camps and _ hospitals 
scattered as they were all over the United States, 
there was a unique opportunity to prepare the 
ground for the seeds of the hospital library idea. 

When, with the war over, physicians returned 
to their homes, it seemed quite logical to them to 
have the local librarians suggest, as several did, 
that library service, similar to that of the camp, 
be established in connection with the public li- 
brary. 

Regarding such hospital service there has been 
no uniformity in development by localities. In 
each a different situation has existed. Some hos- 
pital directors have not been sufficiently interest- 
ed to request it, others to cooperate when it has 
been suggested by the local librarian. Again, 
hospital directors have been receptive to the 
idea but public libraries have hesitated to under- 
take additional work with reduced personnel. 
Always there has been the doubt about sufficient 
funds to carry it on, especially these last few 
years. 

Not all have had the faith to believe that the 
conscious worth of this service, born in the hearts 
of those who dispense and receive it, has a way 
of transforming skepticism into support and doubt 
into dollars. This may sound visionary to those 
whose pride is in always having their feet on 
the ground, but faith in the future is what has 
prospered hospital libraries, as it has many another 
worthy undertaking. 

It is not to be inferred from this that the ex- 
ponents of hospital libraries are content with the 
progress made. Far from it. Practically one- 
fourth of the States of the Union are still without 
hospital library service if we omit from our con- 
sideration the government hospitals. The li- 
braries in these hospitals are constantly cited by 
patients as an added reason for preferring treat- 
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ment there to that received in outside instituti: 
without library facilities. 

Government libraries are actively conduct: 
in hospitals from coast to coast in forty-four 
the States and there can be no question of ¢! 
part they play in directing public attention to 1 
worth of this service. Hospital librarians hay 
way of making enthusiasm for their work con 
gious and those in government hospitals are 1 
exceptions to this rule. There is a human int 
est about it that does not pall and this very fea: 
ure is favorable to the normal development of t! 
work. 

Neither is this enthusiasm confined to 
United States, for in an article contained 
Hospital Management for August 15, 1932 M, 
Marjorie E. Roberts, Secretary of the Sub-com 
mittee on Hospital) Libraries of the Internation 
Federation of Library Associations, has drawn 
picture of “Libraries for Hospital Patients t| 
World Over.” She says: 

“In America, by which is included the United Stat 
and Canada, it would appear that the realization 
the ‘curative value of reading’ has spread more wii 
ly than in most other countries. Immensely fascinatin; 
reading exists in various American journals on the o: 
ganization of hospital libraries; the kind of books tha: 


should be acquired and are demanded; the qualitics 
and technique of librarians; and the differences in t} 
requirements of certain types of cases... . The brie! 
picture of the development of the movement inte: 
nationally would seem to show that although much 


remains to be done, patients’ libraries may, in cours 
of time, be expected to be part of the equipment o! 
every hospital in most parts of the world.” 

For hospitals abroad as well as in America the 
planning of libraries for patients is only in it 
infancy. As in all lasting movements developmen 
has not been, nor will it be, spectacular. It has 
been gradual, thorough, and in response to a real 
need. For these reasons it will advance, and en 
couragement will be given to efforts for improved 
methods of conducting it. 

If, as Dr. Cushing says, “The soul of an in 
stitution that has any pretense to learning come 
to reside in its library,” it is incumbent upon the 
hospital librarian to see to it that her corner oi 
the hospital is its fitting abode. 





THE Hasir (of reading) has so long been fixed in me as 


to have become a passion, and when once severed from my 
books I find little or nothing in life to fill the vacancy of time. 


JoHN Quincy Apams. 





Libraries in Correctional Institutions 
By E. KATHLEEN JONES 


Secretary, Division of Public Libraries, Dept. of Education, Boston, Mass. 


[X or eight years ago a State Department of 
Education official visited one of the county 
correctional schools in his state. The boys 

looked dull and listless and there seemed to be 
little for them to do. He inquired about the li- 
brary and was told that they had a fine one, but 
they appeared loath to let him see it. Finally, 
on his insistence, one of the boys was sent to the 
library to bring “the most interesting book there.” 
In a short time he came back with a physiology 
printed in 1860 saying it was the most inter- 
esting book ‘“‘because it was the only one with 
pictures.” An investigation showed this to be 
literally true for almost every other book in the 
“library” was either a bound state report or an old 
theological treatise. 


This may seem like an extreme case but surveys 
made of state and county correctional institutions 
ten years ago show it to be pretty typical not on- 
ly of correctional schools but of reformatories and 
even of prisons. Libraries in these institutions 
were conspicuous by their absence. Books they 
had—“flotsam and jetsam of housecleaning seas 
that had swept through a thousand attics’—but 
real libraries, classified if not cataloged, not de- 
pendent wholly on gifts, with some attempt to 
select and buy books suited to the institution, 
could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

This ts a dark picture. Its gloom is relieved, 
however, in a few instances by state library com- 
missions or their equivalents which even then had 
begun to take an active interest in their state 
institutions. California, Towa, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, for instance, 
should have honorable mention. In Wisconsin 
one of the University Extension agents has for 
years visited prisoners, advising them in recrea- 
tional reading as well as in study courses. Minne- 
sota, as is well known, is the pioneer state in its 
development of libraries in all its state institutions, 
—hospitals and schools as well as prisons, For 
fully thirty years their State Board of Control 
has employed an Institution Library Organizer 
and their libraries bear the imprint of these years 
of service. 

From inside the prison ranks, too, voices of pro- 
test against the lack of books began to be raised. 
Men like the Rev. Mr. Bassett, Chaplain in the 
New Hampshire state prison; Joseph Fishman, 
now Deputy Commissioner of Correction for 
New York City; Sanford Bates, then Commis- 


sioner of Correction in Massachusetts; Austin 


MacCormick, who as naval reserve officer in 
Portsmouth Naval Prison at the end of the War 
came under the influence of Thomas Mott Os- 
borne; Mr. Osborne himself—such men as these 
began to write and talk of the value to prisoners 
of books and libraries. 


One factor which has undoubtedly contributed 
to the spread of the library idea is the work of 
the A.L.A. Committee on Libraries in Correc- 
tional Institutions. A few years after the War 
the old A.L.A. Institution Libraries Committee 
advised that the hospital libraries be split off from 
the parent body and formed into a separate com- 
mittee. The parent committee, under the old 
name, found itself concerned almost entirely with 
the prisons and reformatories. Here was vir- 
gin soil which they as pioneers proceeded to try 
to cultivate. So slow was their progress, however, 
because of the professional duties of all members 
of this committee and the indifference of prison 
authorities, that they were much surprised to 
find two years ago not only that fruits of their 
endeavors were actually apparent in the form of 
awakened interest in libraries and letters from 
prison officials inquiring about this library move- 
ment, but that A.L.A. officials were enough aware 
of what they were doing to suggest changing their 
name to “Committee on Libraries in Correction- 
al Institutions.” 


This Committee gradually formulated a plat 
form: To interest prison authorities in organized 
libraries, regular appropriations, books selected 
for prison purposes, competent librarians, intel- 
ligent, long-term prisoners for inmate-assistants, 
and adequate quarters. Early in the game this 
committee realized, as has the Hospital Library 
Committee, that it could not go very far on the 
interest, or the enthusiasm even, of the library 
body alone, It must affiliate itself with and get 
the cooperation and backing of the American 
Prison Association just as the Hospital Library 
Committee has worked constantly to get its aims 
before the medical profession. Consequently this 
A.L.A. Committee proposed some sort of alli- 
ance with the American Prison Association and 
the latter appointed a Committee on Education 
with which the A.L.A. Committee has worked 
closely and in the greatest harmony for the past 
few years. Together they have talked at A.P.A. 
meetings, gotten up prison library exhibits, writ- 
ten articles and published lists of books for pris- 
ons and correctional schools with the conditions 
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and the interests of prison libraries in mind.! 
But the greatest stride of all, and the one which 
has done more than anything else to bring the 
prison library before the prison people, was tak- 
en by the Federal Bureau of Prisons. When the 
present Director, Mr. Bates, and his Assistant 
Director, Mr. MacCormick, took office in the 
summer of 1929 one of their very first acts was 
to create a Division of Welfare and Education 
and put organized [ibraries into each of these 
nineteen Federal penal institutions. As each li- 
brary has now a good appropriation there are 
plenty of books in industrial arts, trades, business, 
sociology and education as well as in the more 
popular subjects of biography, travel, science, etc. 
‘The untrained prison librarians ta the larger in- 
stitutions are being replaced by full-time civil- 
ians, college graduates, library schaal trained, 
and appointed by civil service. A supervising li- 
brarian and a trained library assistant are at- 
tached to the Bureau of Prisons at headquarters in 
Washington. In that same office is a central 
loan library of special books—books for the better 
educated and more discriminating prisoner and 
books too expensive for purchase by each institu- 


1 Publications by these The Prison Library 
Handbook. ALA, 3932; ‘ccommended for Use 
n Wellare Institutions . of Social Welfare. 1932; 

= errie. 2500 Boo for t - brary. State Office Blde. 
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tion—which are lent on request to any inmate 
ans Federal penal institution library. here 
a great demand for these books. I[ndeed, the « 
preciation of this new library movement in the 
Circulation ts growing 
More than th: 


prisons is very marked. 
literally by leaps and bounds. 
because of the personal contact between the 
brarians and the prisoners the latter are taking ou 
much better books and are reading more conne 
edly and with deeper appreciation. 


During the last few years, then, conditions 
have greatly improved and the outlook is hopetu! 
To be sure, the old-fashioned prison ofhcials ay, 
not much impressed but the “new” penologis: 
with progressive ideas recognize the library 
one of their most valuable aids in re-educating 
the prisoner to return to the outside world. Chere 
are mode] libraries in many prisons, though so 
far as | know only the Federal prisons employ 
trained librarians to make the necessary contact 
between prisoners and books. Several state {; 
brarv commissions are doing intensive work in 
their correctional institutions. And, best of all, 
there is a very friendly spirit and close coopera 
tion between the A.L.A. and the A.P.A. St seems 
ta those of us who are on the inside that the tide 
has turned and that at the end of another ten 
vears the report will be of accomplishment rath 
er than, like this, of hope. 





Seth Compton 


When I died, the circulating library 
Which I built up for Spoon River, 
And managed for the good in inquiring minds, 


Was sold at auction on the public square, 
As if to destroy the last vestige 


Of my memory and influence. 
For those of you who could not see the virtue 


Of knowing Volney’s Ruins as well as Butler’s Analogy 
And Faust as well as Evangeline, 


Were really the power in the village, 


And often you asked me, 


"What is the use of knowing the evil in the world?” 
I am out of your way now, Spoon River— 

Choose your own good and call it good. 

For I could never make you see 

That no one knows what is good 

Who knows not what is evil; 

And no one knows what is true 

Who knows not what is false. 


——0GAR LEE Masters. 
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Editorials 


In He First issue of Tue Linrary Jour- 
NAL, in 1876, Melvil Dewey expressed the faith 
of its founders in the future 
of library work as follows: 
“ . . . Its founders have an 
intense faith in the future of 
our libraries, and believe that 
if the best methods can be ap- 
plied by the best librarians, 
the public may soon be 





brought to recognize our 
claim that the free library 
ranks with the free school. We hold that there 
is no work reaching farther in its influence and 
deserving more honor than the work which a 
competent and earnest librarian can do for his 
community.” That this faith was justified IS 
proven through the articles showing the progress 
of library work prepared for this number. Lead- 
ing educators have come to recognize the public 
library as sharing equally with the school in the 
education of the people, business men have ad- 
mitted the importance of libraries by establishing 
them in their own institutions or corporations, 
physicians have acknowledged the therapeutic 
value of books in hospitals and encouraged the 
forming of hospital libraries, county libraries have 
been established in thirty-five different states, and 
teachers have joined with children’s librarians in 
encouraging and directing children’s use of books 
and libraries. Much has been accomplished since 


WE DO OUR PART 


the foundation stones of librarianship were laid 
two generations ago. 


UT WHAT of the future? Are librar- 

ians satishied with the work accomplished 

or do they still feel there are new worlds 
to conquer? Again we turn to the articles in this 
number and we find, without exception, that each 
has faith—faith as great as the founders of the 
American Library Association—that the future 
holds large possibilities. In relation to research 
work in the library school Dr. Wilson feels that 
“... The achievements of the founders of the 
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American Library Association in 1876 were |i 
ly significant. “he work of their successors | 
likewise been notable. However great this « 
bined achievement may have been, it fs not ¢ 
much to think that it may be given new dir 
tion and greatly enriched if, through investi 
tion, the library is shaped to new and more 
Miss Pow ers says 
..» They are not 


cially significant service.” 
children’s librarians: 

ing on past laurels but are actively meeting t} 
new problems brought upon them by curren 
conditions with the same enthusiasm that has 
ways carried them through.” Mr. Mason spe 
of the “uncertainty and stress of present-da 
changing conditions” not as a threat, but a 
challenge to librarians. He feels that it is creat 
ing a need for library service in the field of adul: 
education far beyond our present comprehension 
Surely, with faith as great as this the future ot 
the library as a vital part of the changing social 
order is secure, but venturesome leadership must 
be a thing of the future as well as of the past it 


the profession is to progress. 


HE ACHIEVEMENTS of the tounders 

of the American Library Association, s 

ably summed up by Dr. Wilson, hav 
placed us under lasting obligations to them. (ft 
the group of 100 registered as attending the [576 
Conference there are only two survivors—R. R 
Bowker, editor in chief of THE Liprary Jour 
NAL, now in its 58th year, who celebrated his 
85th birthday on September +, and Charles Evans 
in his 84th year, busily engaged on the compl: 
tion of the eleventh volume of his catalog ot 
Books Printed in America. William Harden 
librarian of Georgia’s Historica) Society, ani 
Miss Alice Greene Chandler, advisory librarian 
and trustee of the Lancaster, Massachusetts 
Town Library joined the A.L.A. in 1876, but 
neither were present at that year’s conference in 
Philadelphia. This fact has caused contusion 
and the supposition that they belonged with th: 
“Founders,” according to Mrs. Carr, Chronicle 
for the A.L.A. The breadth of the scop: 
of library work as visioned by these men ani 
women is well portrayed in the recent reprint ot 
articles and addresses, selected by Mrs. Drury, In 
The Library and Its Home, reviewed in this num 
ber. Among the twoscore librarians quoted alt 
such names as Dewey, Larned, Poole and Win 
sor of the early days. “There were giants in 
those days.” As we approach the new problems 
how often we turn back and reread the words ot 
wisdom that fell from their lips. “Chey builded 
well, they dreamed dreams and saw visions ot 
librarianship as a great profession, and because ot 
their achievements, we are better equipped to ¢ 
forth with continuing courage. 
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Everybody’s 
Business 


“Librarians generally are very open-minded 
and have shown themselves willing to adopt 
improved methods and techniques that often 
represent a distinct departure from traditional 
practice. Practically all of the economies sug- 
gested in this article have been adopted by 
some libraries. Through their professional 
organization, the American Library Association, 
they have given special attention to the im- 
provement of library personnel policies and 
to library methods. Librarians also have given 
considerable attention to the place of the library 
in the general governmental and social scheme 
and to library publicity. Through further ex- 
perimentation in improving library organiza- 
tion and methods and by effecting constructive 
economies the libraries will be able to make 
available funds go farther in satisfying the de- 
mands of the public.” 

——C, F. Riptey and O. F. Notting 
in How Cities Can Cut Costs. 


“If we shorten the hours of labor, and we are, 
what is going to be done with the leisure time? 
Where are the people going to congregate and 
what are they going to do with their time when 
they get together ? Leisure time may be an ad- 
vantage or it may be a positive danger. Loafing 
is not good for either old or young persons. \f 
we are going to have shorter hours of employ- 
ment, is it not well for us to make it possible for 
all those who desire to improve their mind, that 
they have an opportunity to read in our libraries, 
and be given access to the best books and the best 
magazines?” 





Jupecr Daw Pyte. 


“It has been claimed that days of adversity 
are the ones which try the metal and prove the 
worth of a character. This is certainly a re- 
markable opportunity for librarians to do the 
work which is indispensable in maintaining the 
morale of the people who have this unusual 
leisure. Wholesome reading is invaluable and 
‘reading with a purpose’ will mean much for 
the future.” 

—K. JOANNA Hacry. 
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“The Library can be of yvreat assistance in 
these troublous times. Books are needed because 
the depression is inside as well as outside. ‘The 
Library must prove to the Board that libraries, 


considered a luxury, are actually a necessity. 


W. H. Conway. 


"... Now when millions of men and women 
are open to the influences of the library, is the 
time to equip the library to take its place as 
one of the leading factors in the education of 
the masses. The fat times of prosperity are 
wont to be heedless times. It is in the lean 
years that sentiment and theory begin to boil 
and sputter. Then it is that a nation needs 
every resource at its command to combat de- 
spair, bolster up morale, and turn discontent to 
constructive reform. It is of immediate con- 
cern to every man, woman, and child in the 
United States that the library be able to func- 
tion at maximum efficiency, and it ought to be 
everyone’s business to see that it can do so.” 

——HENRY SEIDEL CANBy. 


“We know that a great deal of juvenile delin 
quency and crime could be prevented if more 
children could be supervised in their play and be 
induced to join play groups. And when we con 
sider what it costs us in wasted human lives and 
in loss of property when they become criminals 
because of lack of such facilities, then | think we 
will agree that we can well afford to pay taxes 
for something that makes better citizens of the 
coming generation. This particularly important 
today when we must prepare young people for 
more leisure time ... . how strange it is that 
many communities are willing to cut their li 
brary appropriations as low as they have. : 
The libraries are an essential part of children’s 
education and [ am distressed at times to see 
how little appreciation there is in many commu 
nities of what educational value a library has 
for the children. 

Mrs. FRANKLIN TD. Rooseverr. 
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Book Reviews 


The Library 
And Its Home ' 


READING the last chapter of a book first is an 
amusing trick of some novel readers. And yet 
that is just what the reviewer did with this book, 
The Library and Its Home. He was curious to 
know why such a book prepared especially for 
librarians should conclude with an article writ- 
ten over forty years ago by William Ewart Glad- 
stone. England’s “Grand Old Man” of a half 
century ago might make a national budget as 
fascinating as fiction, but what value to library 
problems of today could there be in his paper of 
that day “On books and the housing of them.” 

Any one who may wish to gratify a similar cu- 
riosity will soon discover the range of vision, the 
refreshing style and the nuggets of lay wisdom 
that prompted Mrs. Drury to include it. By 
placing it in this collection she has given us a new 
treat with an old article and demonstrated the 
cosmopolitan character of her choice. 

The literature of library buildings is limited 
in extent and scope. Most of it consists of fugi- 
tive articles in magazines and reports, plus a few 
pamphlets, reprints, a few book chapters and a 
small number of books. Only those who have 
had experience in planning and erecting buildings 
have much of consequence to say on the subject 
and they are generally too busy to write extensive- 
ly about it. Even the Golden Age of Carnegie 
Gifts for library buildings brought forth no great 
work on buildings. Librarians are still lament- 
ing the absence of a comprehensive and fully 
illustrated manual of library buildings. 

And yet these “homes” of libraries have ap- 
peared in print many times since the beginning 
of the modern library movement, which is the 
period covered by Mrs. Drury’s selections. ‘In 
this volume are brought together contemporary ac- 
counts of the distinctive elements in this move- 
ment, which has reached all types of libraries, 
but which show the trends most clearly.” 

‘There are approximately one hundred articles 
and addresses. Sixty-six are reprinted from THE 
LiBRARY JOURNAL and the rest of them from 
eighteen other sources, magazines, bulletins and 
reports. Of the sixty-two authors, forty-three 
are librarians, six are architects and ten are edi- 
torials from THe LIBRARY JOURNAL. It is a 
notable collection. “The best idea of its fulness 
is shown in the eight page table of contents. It 





{ The Library and Its Home; reprints of articles and addresses, 
elected and annotated by Gertrude Gilbert) Drury (Classics of 
American hibrar hip, edited by Arthur | Bostwick.) The H 


W. Wil (i N, J 1933, 





presents the articles broadly grouped under s 
large public libraries; small library buildir 
interior arrangement; college and universit 

braries; heating, lighting and ventilation o: 
braries; stacks and shelving; miscellaneous eq 
ment. The wealth of detail represented 

be visualized only through the excellent indes 
seventeen pages. 

Here and there is even a sprinkling of sp 
such as, how heterodoxy became orthodoxy, 
present stage of piety in the library profession, 
what part of a building a book agent may be hy 
at bay, what kind of tables and chairs make }y 
and girls behave, and how one librarian thinks 
more important to ventilate people than to ver 
tilate reading rooms. 

Included are descriptions of about three dozen 
library buildings representative of the classe 
enumerated. Unfortunately less than half of thes 
are illustrated. Naturally those missing are th: 
ones most wanted. Some of the illustrations and 
floor plans given are not clearly reproduced, 
This does not detract from their usefulness how 
ever so much as from their attractiveness. 

This volume affords opportunity to study th 
evolution and expansion of the library from th 
old idea of book preservation to the present ideal 
of public service. It covers all sizes and types 
from the tiny village library to the Sterling Mem 
orial; all kinds of problems from the selection of 
an architect to the final decoration and equip- 
ment; from architectural style to effective admin 
istration. Only fifty vears ago a noted librarian 
said, “Every table on which a book is laid or used 
should be padded.” It is a far ery from that da) 
to the modern age of steel. 

Among the twoscore librarians quoted are suc! 
high lights as Dewey, Larned, Poole and Win 
sor of the early days. In this noble company 
also an imposing array of lower lights of the 
present generation. 

No other work contains such a vast amount 
of reliable information on such a wide range ot 
building topics. Though chosen primarily to 
their historic value, they embody principles and 
procedures that prevail in the practice of today. 
Until the long awaited manual of library build 
ings appears, this volume will come nearer to fi!! 
ing its place than any other book. 


WILLIAM F, Yusi 


Montreal Conference 
Of A: L. A. 


THe Dares for the Montreal Conference ot 
the American Library Association have been se! 
for June 25-30, 1934. 








m 
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In The Library World 


International Hospital 
Conference, Belgium 


\Irs. Marjorie E. Ropers, secretary of the 
[International Hospital Library Committee, gave 
her report, including brief accounts of the work 
in America, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bul- 
varia, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Holland, India, Italy, Nor- 
way, Poland, Spain, and Sweden. The following 
conclusions were agreed to by the Conference: 

In putting forward conclusions in respect of ihe 
development of Hospital Libraries for Patients, con- 
sideration has been given not only to the reports that 
have been received from many countries, but also to 
letters from other countries which show that the value 
of reading for patients is beginning to be recognized 
in principle, and that guidance would be welcomed. 
It is recognized that conditions and facilities vary 
in many parts of the world and that questions of vast 
distances, of scattered public libraries, and other 
sources for the supply of books, present real difficulties. 

Realizing the recreational, therapeutic and edu- 
cational value of reading for hospital patients, 
it is agreed: 

1. That a library for patients is an essential part 
of the equipment of every type of hospital—non-in- 
fectious, infectious, mental, sanatoria and convales- 
cent homes. 

2. That every hospital should provide the necessary 
rooms for a central library. 

3. That the books should be distributed regularly 
in the wards of hospital libraries, with the exception 
of infectious hospitals, in which the nurses are re- 
sponsible. 

4, That books should be obtained according to the 
methods most suited to each country, and the types ot 
hospitals concerned: 

(a) by loans of books kept for hospital use by 

Public Libraries. 

(b) by a central hospital library organization. 

c) by individual organization within each 
hospital. 

5. (a) ‘That greatly increased attention be paid 
to libraries for Mental Hospitals. 

(‘b) That wide selections of books be provided 
for sanatoria. 

6. That the hospital library movement being young, 
and comparative study being especially valuable, Hos- 
pital Librarians of all countries be invited to join the 
Association for Hospital Librarians which is to be 
formed in Great Britain. Inquires should be addressed 
to Mrs. M. E. Roberts, Red Cross Hospital Library, 


48, Queen’s Gardens, London, W. 2, England. 

This last point—the formation of an Associa- 
tion tor Hospital Librarians, should be given 
some emphasis to prevent its being lost in the oth- 
er detail of the report. 

Membership fee is one shilling, not ruinous, 
to cover postage and stationery. All hospital [i- 
brarians are eligible and are urged to become 
members of this Association. You will be kept 
informed of what is being done in other countries 


and will become more interested in what is be 
ing done in hospital libraries in your own by 
becoming a member. Send Mrs. Roberts your 
shilling (a post-ofhce order will do it). 

PeRRIE JONES, 


International Hlospital Library Committee. 


New Library 
At Bogota, Colombia 


On AvuGustr 7 ground was broken for the 
construction of a new building which will house 
the National Library at Bogota, Colombia. “UVhe 
architect is Dr. Pablo de La Cruz, of the Minis 
try of Public Works. The construction of this 
building is under the immediate direction of the 
Ministry of Public Works, with Dr. Juan de 
Dios Higuita in charge. Work is going torward 
very rapidly, as it is hoped to have the building 
completed by August 7, 1934. The cost of the 
new building, located in the Park of [ndepen- 
dence, is to be 180,000 pesos. 


Bulgarian Libraries 
Have Radios and Movies 


ACCORDING to data from the Bulgarian Post 
Office, which collects all Radio taxes, there are 
seventy public libraries in Bulgaria supplied with 
radio receivers. Of these twenty are in town 
libraries and fifty in village public libraries. 
There are 13) public libraries (forty-nine town 
and eighty-two village) which own motion pis 
ture halls and 5,227 pictures, approved by a 
special Committee at the Ministry of Public Edu 
cation, have been shown. Picture shows can be 
given only in halls owned by the public libraries 
and approved by the Ministry of Public Works. 
Children under 18 years are not allowed to at 
tend unless the picture has been approved tor 
juveniles. Posters advertising the shows and 
tickets are exempt from taxation and the im 
portation of films destined for the — public |i 
braries is free from duties. Public libraries are 
obliged to show 200 meters of educational film 
together with the usual film, when the latter is 
not of an educational nature. “Phe picture shows 
are not used entirely for educational purposes, 
but are a means of regular income and in some 
instances are the sole source of the library’s in 
come. Only on very rare occasions do libraries 
give free shows, usually to celebrate some holi 
day or anniversary. 
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. 
Work Of Genevy: 
Research Center 

INTERNATIONAL affairs are being lifted out 
of the domain of autocrats and becoming a mat- 
ter of vital and everyday concern for all of us. 
Inevitably with democracy in politics and with 
improvements in communications, aviation, 
movies, facilities for travel and the extension of 
business enterprise to the farthest markets, the 
field of public interest has expanded. No longer 
are the foreign relations of our government and 
of others a remote consideration left in the hands 
of the diplomats and experts. Their influence 
upon our W ell being, in our homes, is more direct 
and apparent than it ever was. It needs now no 
special) knowledge or complicated reasoning to 
know that the situation, for instance, between 
France and Germany has had and will have an 
important bearing on the individual fortunes of 
most of us. 

The movement is reflected not only in the 
greater attention given by governments and by 
the press to foreign affairs, but also in the man- 
ner of approach and the basic conceptions of 
modern intercourse between nations. In spite of 
repeated discouragement and of cynical criticism, 
the underlying idea of general cooperation is es- 
tablished more firmly than was dreamed of twen- 
ty years ago. ‘Today it is no ideal. It has been 
forced upon us by circumstance, by the near ex- 
haustion of unexplored territory and unworked 
markets. Our degree of success must depend on 
how genuinely we can throw off the traditions 
of competition and adapt ourselves to the neces- 
sity of cooperation. 

The greatest organized agency to meet this 
requirement is the League of Nations, It has 
had its rebuffs from the old established national- 
istic forces. It has had its successes. Whether 
its machinery is suitable or can be made adequate 
to fulfill its purpose is a highly controversial 
question. Nevertheless Geneva remains at pres- 
ent the active center of the world’s effort ration- 
ally to adapt itself to modern conditions. Since 
all governments have acknowledged in principle 
the need of collaboration, Geneva is inevitably 
the hub of international affairs, Furthermore, 
the activity of the League extends far beyond 
political collaboration; and in its technical ac- 
tivities and coordinate economic, financial, com- 
mercial, educational, social and health work, it 
enlists the United States and other non-mem- 
bers to a degree not generally realized. 

What goes on in Geneva, both within and 
without the League, and the information accumu- 
lating about it, concern everyone. How can 
ane draw upon the resources of Geneva? The 
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newspapers in their daily reports cannot pre: 

a comprehensive organized view of events. ‘| 
League publishes copious documents on its « 
work, which, while naturally of the first aut) 
ity, are necessarily too detailed for ordinary re 
ing, and are not correlated to the evolution 0; 
opinion in the various countries or to develo; 
ments that have not been officially sanctione«! 


To fill this need—to provide a_ continu 
survey, concise and readable, yet accurate «ni 
objective—a group of expert observers, inclu 
ing James T. Shotwell, Malcolm W. Davi. 
Clarence A. Berdahl, Felix Morley, Pitman k 
Potter, IT’. G. Spates, Jacob Viner, Arthur Sweer 
ser and Benjamin Gerig, closely in touch wit! 
the League and other international activities }). 
organized the Geneva Research Center. [: 
serves the requirements for information of in 
dividuals and institutions interested in interna 
tional affairs, and digests and makes available in 
practical form for the general reader the mas 
of important mews concentrating in Geneva. 

This organization issues two publications: a 
monthly review of international affairs, “Gen 
eva” and a series of twelve pamphlets a year on 
current international subjects, “Geneva Special 
Studies.” The World Peace Foundation, +4() 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., ts the 
agent for these publications in the United States 


—C. C. Melvor. 


Austin 
Library Club 


In Austin, Texas, a club of librarians was 
formed early in the summer which is somewhat 
unique in that there are no officers, no dues, a0 
list of members, and no constitution. “here is 
only an executive committee of three members. 
one of the duties of which is either to appoint a 
program director for each meeting or to plan the 
programs. There is no regular place of meeting, 
the place being arranged for each time by eithe: 
the program director or the executive committee. 


The object of the first meeting held in May 
was to give all the librarians in town an oppor 
tunity to hear reports from those who attended 
the meeting of the Texas Library Association, 
held in Wichita Falls, and the Conference ot 
Southern Leaders, held at the University 01 
North Carolina in April. The club is now bus) 
making plans for the entertainment of the L’ 
brary Section of the Texas State Teachers Asso 
ciation which will meet in Austin in Novembe: 
There are usually about forty librarians in at 
tendance at the meetings of the Club. They re 
present all of the libraries in town. 

LeNor Dimmitt, Chairman 
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Among Librarians 


Necrology 

loHN LAWRENCE MAURAN, vice-president of 
the St. Louis Public Library Board and former- 
ly president of the Mercantile Library Board of 
the same city, died in Peterboro, N. H., on Sep- 
tember 23. Mr. Mauran had been spending the 
summer at his country house in Dublin, N. H., 
and was taken to the hospital in Peterboro to be 
operated on for appendicitis. Complications  re- 
sulted fatally in a few days. Mr. Mauran was 
born in Providence, R. [., in (866 and graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1889. He practised as an architect in St. 
Louis for forty years, and designed some of the 
finest buildings in that city. From 1916 to 1918 
he was president of the American Institute of 
Architects. His service to both the St. Louis 
libraries was noteworthy, being especially valu- 
able in connection with the design, construction 
and repair of library buildings. 


——Arruur E. Bostwick. 
e 


ALICE D. SARDESON, Pratt °30, librarian of 
the Neptune High School, Ocean Grove, N. J., 
died on August 10. 


Appointments 
Winxterep EISENBERG, Simmons ‘20, has left 


the Norfolk, Va., Public Library to become as- 
sistant librartan of the Krauth Memorial Library, 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Eveanor JANE GANFIELD has recently been 
appointed librarian at Carroll College, Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin. 

Lois GIBSON, Simmons °26, has joined the 
staff of the Parlin Memorial Library at Everett, 
Mass. 

Mary Ormonp Heatp, Pittsburgh ’33, has 
been appointed librarian of Hinds Junior Col- 
lege, at Raymond, Miss. 

Marion Joan Herpert, Simmons '33, has 
been appointed librarian at Barre, Mass., Pub- 
lic Library. 

Mary D. Herrick, Simmons °29, is reorgan- 
izing the library at Cumberland Mills, Maine. 

Peyton Hurt, California °33, has just been 
appointed an assistant in the library of the Bureau 
of Public Administration and instructor in the 
School of Librarianship, University of California, 
the latter with the purpose of preparing a course 
on the use of the library. 


Marion C. Loxes, Drexel ’33, has been ap 
pointed librarian of the Public Schools, River 
side, N. }; 

EuizapetH Curry Lone, Pittsburgh °33, has 
received an appointment as librarian in the Con 
nellsville, Pa., High School. 

Dr. Witiiam J. McCracken, for the past 
two years president of the Library Board in 
Oakland, Cal., Free Library, was elected a mem 
ber of the City Council in May 1933, to take 
office July 1, and on July | Dr. McCracken was 
elected mayor, by the Council. 

Marcarer Manon, Pittsburgh 731, 
cently appointed assistant in the Greenville, 5. C., 
Public Library. 

Joun Russert Mason, Columbia °33, has 
been promoted from associate librarian to librar- 
ian of the George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., succeeding Alfred F. W. Schmidt, 
who has been with the University since 1906 and 
who will now devote his entire time to teaching 
and directing the Division of Library Science at 
the George Washington University. 

Everyn Mevers, Washington °31, has been 
appointed librarian of the Bremerton, Wash., 
Public Library. 

MARGARET Morcan, Drexel '33, is now li 
brarian at the North Fond du Lac, Wis., High 
School. 

Marcaret O'Connor, Pratt '32, has been ap 
pointed classifier at the Queens University Li 
brary, Kingston, Ontario. 

JEANNE E. Perron, Drexel 733, is librarian 
of the East Stroudsburg, Pa., State Teachers 
College. 

Byrnina SmitH, Washington ‘32, is now chil 
dren’s librarian of the Wenatchee, Wash., Pub 
lic Library. 

SARA Louise SMirH, Pittsburgh °33, is now 
librarian of the University High School at Ox- 
ford, Miss. 

Vircinta SNAVELY, Simmons ‘28, has been 
appointed reference assistant at the University of 
Pennsylvania Library. 

ELEANORE Sruve, Pittsburgh °33, has been 
appointed librarian of the Blairsville, Pa., High 
School. 

Erva Van Wink te, Simmons '32, formerly 
an assistant on the staff of the Utica, N. Y., 
Public Library in the Children’s Department, 
has recently been made head of that department. 

Mrs. Zor H. Waicut, Columbia '31, has been 
appointed hospital librarian for the University 
of Iowa General Hospital and Children’s Hos 
pital, Iowa City, lowa. ‘This appointment be 
gan September 15. 
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Articles, Pamphlets, Booklets 


We have listed here articles, booklets, and pamphlets, relative to the public library’s 
leisure program, available free or for a small charge. Please mention 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL in requesting material. 


Old Furniture Restored. By Florence E. Wright. How 
to make old worn-out and discarded furniture attrac- 
tive and serviceable. Gives complete, detailed direc- 
tions. Webb Publishing Co., 55-79 E. 10 St., St. Paul, 
Minn, 25¢. 

Representative Designs of Indian Art. Denver Art Mu- 
seum, 1300 Logan St., Denver, Colorado, plates avail- 
able: 4+ of Sioux beadwork design elements: 4 Pomo 
basketry designs; and 15 Pueblo pottery designs, 8 of 
which are in color, Each design is 8x10 inches in 
size. Sold for 5¢ each or $1 for the lot. 

Turkeys. By A. C. Smith. A book containing the latest 
and most reliable information available on all branches 
of turkey raising. Webb Publishing Co., 55-79 E. 10 
St., St. Paul, Minn. 50¢. 

Visual Presentations for Salesmen. Report of a re- 
search committee of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers’ Assn., 537 S$. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 50¢. 





Senp Request for free material to the Editor 
of THE Liprary JouRNAL. Your request will be 
forwarded promptly and the desired material 
sent directly to you by them. Booklets, pamphlets 
or posters requiring remittance should be re 
quested direct from the advertisers. If extra 
copies of any material is desired, please write the 
advertiser direct. 











New Directory of Commercial Textile Laboratories, 
Complimentary copy will be sent, free of charge, to 
librarians. The Textile Foundation, Commerce Build 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Eleven Kitchen Conveniences. Blue print showing 
by detailed diagrams how to make various kitchen 
conveniences. Webb Book Pub. Co., 55-79 E. 10th St., 
St. Paul, Minn, 25¢. 





The Calendar 
Of Events 


October 16-21—American Library Association, annual 
meeting at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


October 16-21 — lowa Library Association, annual 
meeting at Chicago, II. Dinner and business 
meeting October 17 at Stevens Hotel. 

October 16-21 — National Association of State Li- 
braries, annual meeting at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
I). 

October 16-18 — Michigan Library Association, an- 
nual meeting in connection with the A.L.A. 

October 16-18—Special Libraries Association, twenty- 
fifth annual meeting at Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 

October 16-2[—Wisconsin Library Association, annual 
meeting in connection with the American Library 
Association, 

October 20—Maryland Library Association, joint 
meeting with Maryland Public Library Advisory 
Commission at Baltimore, Md. 

November 1-3—Nebraska Library Association, annual 
meeting at Lincoln, Neb. 

November 2-3—New Mexico Library Association, an- 
nual meeting at Albuquerque, N, M. 

November 2-4—Georgia Library Association, biennia) 
meeting (postponed from May) at Georgian 
Hotel, Athens, Ga. 

November 8-10—South Dakota Library Association, 
annua) meeting in Yankton, §. D. 

November 10-11—Kentucky Library Association, an- 
nual meeting a¢ the Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College at Richmond, Ky. 

November 16-17—Mississippi Library Association, an- 
nual meeting at Jackson, Miss. 

December 7-9—Indiana Library Association, joint 
meeting with Indiana Library Trustees Associa- 
tion and Indiana Historical Association at In- 


dianapolis. 





Free For _ 
Transportation 


THe Merropouiran Life Insurance Company Li 
brary, One Madison Avenue, New York City, has 
unbound files of Science Magazine covering 1927 
through July 1933, which it will give to any library 
wishing to pay transportation charges. 


Library 


Positions 


Tne Usireo States Civil Service Commission an 
nounces the following-named open competitive exam 
inations: Librarian Positions. Applications for the 
positions of junior librarian, libraty — assistant, 
junior library assistant, under library assistant, and 
minor library assistant must be on file with the U. ‘ 
Civil Service Commission at Washington, D. C., not 
later than October 19, 1933, The examinations are 
to fill vacancies occurring throughout the United States. 
The entrance salaries range from $1,260 to $2,000 a 
year, less a deduction of not to exceed 15 per cent dur 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, as a measure 
of economy, and to a deduction of 3% per cent to- 
ward a retirement annuity. Certain requirements as 
to education and experience are prescribed. Full in- 
formation may be obtained from the Secretary of the 
United States Civil Service Board of Examiners at the 
post office or custom house in any city, or from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 


Position 
Wanted 


HicH ScHoor and library school graduate with two 
years’ experience as desk assistant and children’s | 
brarian desires position of any kind in Eastern part 


of U.S. El6. 
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QcTOBER 15, 1933 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
rHE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
Of the LIBRARY JOURNAL, published twice-a-month, 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1933. 


SraTeE OF NEW YORK i 
County oF New York § 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Frederic G. 
Melcher, who, having been duly sworn according to 
jaw, deposes and says that he is Vice-President of the 
R. R. Bowker Co., publishers of the Liprary JOURNAL, 
and that the following’ is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption required by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse side of this 
form, to wit! 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher . « « RR Bowxzsr Co. 
2 West 45th St. New York 
ae ee oe 
62 West 45th St., New York 
. . . Bertine E. Weston 
62 West 45th St., New York 


ee ALBERT R. CRONE 
62 West 45th St., New York 


a? 


Editor 
Managing Editor 


Publication Manager 


2 That the owners are: 

R. R. BowKer Co., 62 West 45th St, New York. 
R. R. Bowker, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
MARIAN A, OsporNe, Haverford, Pa. 

}. A. Hoven, 62 West 45th St., New York. 

F. G. MELCHER, 62 West 45th St., New York. 
A. R. Crone, 62 West 45th St., New York. 

A. C. Frasca, 62 West 45th St.. New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 


other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other 


securities are: 
NONE. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain aot only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustees or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the persons or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 


knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bonafide owner; and this affiant 


has no reason to believe that any other perso, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indi- 


rect in the said stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 


Freperic G. MELCHER, Vice-President. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 27th day of September, 1933. 
ARMOND FRASCA, 
Notary Public, New York Co., N. Y., No. 575, 
Reg. No. 5F352. 
[Seal] (My commission expires March 30, 1935) 
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Now you can visit the most romantic and interesting 
places of the world . . . spend three glorious, restful 
months afloat and ashore . . . enjoy new thrills and 
strange sights that you'll remember as long as you 
live . . . for no more than it would cost you to stay af 
home! Imagine it—Hawaii, Japan, China, Philippines, 
Ceylon, Arabia, Egypt, Italy, France, Spain and Eng- 


land—in one magnificent cruise tour for as little as 
$412. Tourist Class. 

All expenses, including meals, hotels, sightseeing 
trips, and transportation, $705. First Class, trans- 
portation only, $654. For complete information write 


Dept. 


New York, 25 Broadway. San Francisco, 551 Market St. 
Seottie, 1404 Fourth Ave. Chicago, 40 North Dearborn St. 


Los Angeles, 605 So. Grand Ave., or any Cunard Line office. 
Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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PAUL PAINE’S C 
Librarians know that books are not FAMOUS MAPS : 
iiniesiienetisleategialieianiindadiaharin 
bound for today and tomorrow — 
Fi 
they must withstand the rigours of The Map of Great Adventures 
hard usage for years to come. The Map of Adventures has been planned as 
, : a practical method of stimulating interest ir 
i books and reading. The map, quaint drawing: 
We will be happy to have you visit and legends give a hundred and fifty good 
; . reasons for more reading. Full size, 22 x 28 
our bindery at any time so that you Snes, SOND, FI rcrciestcicrrceretsersenee $2.5¢ 
may see how this demanded durabil- : 
inet . The Map of America’s Making 
ity, plus attractiveness in design and ; 
; Printed in the warm and beautiful tones of 
workmanship is achieved through the lovable old maps with scores of little il- 
” rn lustrative drawings which scatter over the land 
Rademaekers Standard Bindings. Over 200 references to famous and romantic 
events in American history. Size, 22 x 28 
HGRS. FU GOMES. PHICG is sscsiicmnninincorn $2.5¢ 
RADEMAEKERS The Booklovers Map of America 
P : i dmarks of Literar 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers A Chart of Certain Lan y 
Geography. There are nearly 300 books men- 
NEWARK, N. J. tioned. This Booklovers’ Map wi!l be wel- 
York Off comed by all teachers of literature and will be 
gg cen most appropriate for school and public libraries, 
"York Cit class rooms and homes. Size, 22 x 28 inches. 
New Yor ity Full colors. Price. $2.50 
= 
Booklovers Map of the 
Transparent Specially Processed Durable British Isles 
Beautifully colored and attractively portrayed 


with legends and drawings the interesting con- 
tour and natural beauty of the Islands provides 
a library or wall map of exceptional desirability 





TRANSPARENT &*¥ Full colors. Price... pa hashiasieaiaiiadaaiel $2.50 
SILK CHIFFON ae 
For Repairing and Preserving Historical Map of the 
Books, Manuscripts, Records State of New York 
ayy oe 4 light yet of ee pet cues 
ity. So sheer and transparent that the finest print is clearly Students of New York History will find this 
i i i ide — d — will 
a peer teams tat at ok ae mae ati map accurate and careful as well as full of 
TRAN SPAR O CORED AON Y sparkle with its quaint drawings and genera) 
499: Dhashower Ave New Rochelle, N. Y. air of charm similar to old maps. New York 


from its original history down to present day 
Size approximately 22 x 28 inches, full col- 


ors. Price $2.00 














DESS & TALAN CO., INC, 


213 East 144th St., New York City 


WE KNOW HOW --. For over thirty 
years we have been doing one thing- 
re-binding library books. In the ex- 

rienced hands of our craftsmen you 


can fee) sure that any book receives a 
strong, beautiful, appropriate, binding. 





LUXOR PRICE'S 
All Mother Goose Panorama 


A few remaining copies of this beauti- 
ful map for children. Size, 202 x 46. 


Published by Stokes at $7.50. Now 
available at $2.50 


























R. R. BOWKER CO., New York 
62 WEST 45th STREET 


Don’t forget, the best costs no more. 


SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDING. 


mina ULL 
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COMPLETE 
BOOK SERVICE 
FOR ALL LIBRARIES ....... 


RECENT Publications 
Out of Print 
REMAINDERS 
Out of Stock 
USED BOOKS 


are all found in our stock 
of over 1,000,000 books at 
the right price. A trial 
order will convince you 
that we make your book 
money go further. Inspec- 


tion invited. Send for cat- 


alog no. 10W. 
BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 


105 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Ready for Distribution 


INDEX OF TWENTIETH 
CENTURY ARTISTS 
Unique and Important for Libraries because it— 


1. Serves as the only complete and compiled Ref 
erence Service for Galleries, Museum Curators 
Writers, Art Critics, University Professors, Re 
search Students, and Laymen interested in Art 


2. Deals with Contemporary Artists as well as their 
Immediate Forerunners American Artists will 
start the series. Material will be revised once 
every year 

3. Includes biographical moterial, awards and hon 


ors, affiliations, museums where represented, ex 
hibitions, full bibliography, list of reproductions 
of work ond where found 
A Sixteen Page Monthly 
Subscription $10.00 a year 
For further information address 
Editor — Index of 20th Century Artists 


so 


COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 
137 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE NEW LEISURE AND 
THE SCHOOLS 


“It is not,” says Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley in his foreword to “The New 
Leisure Challenges the Schools,” “an 
academic dissertation. It is one that 
Aristotle would approve.” 

This new book contains the findings 
of a study made by Eugene T. Lies of 
the staff of the National Recreation 
Association with the cooperation of 
the National Education Association, 
of the part schools are playing in 
training for the use of leisure. It is 
de ania and concrete and is chal- 
le ‘nging not only to school authorities 


but to recreation workers and com- 
munity groups. 


Paper bound, $1.50 
Cloth bound, $2.00 
vV 
National Recreation Association 
315 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 














TEXTBOOKS embody the BEST 

THOUGHT and the BEST TEACHING 

ABILITY of COMPETENT and EX- 
PERIENCED MEN 


There are relatively few master-teachers but 

the BOOKS they have written may be consulted 

FREQUENTLY by the many. 

Present educational trends shift the emphasis 

from the teacher to the learner which means that 

the library may now share greater responsibil 

ities with the school. 

Many individuals are eager to LEARN all thes 

ean about OCCUPATIONS, These titles are 

recommended. 

VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY by Lane: Vol. |—$1.5 
Vol. 11—$2.00; Vol. Ill--$3.50 


MANUAL to accompany VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY 
by Lane-—$2.00 


OCCUPATIONAL STUDIES by Lane-—-$1.00 
INSTRUCTION SHEETS FOR_MAKING AN OCCUPA 
TIONAL INFORMATION FILE by Lane—¢$ 


THE PRINTING TRADES AND THEIR WORKERS by 
Clark $).40 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 


1001 WYOMING AVENUE SCRANTON, PA. 











Please mention THE Liprary JourNat 


in answering advertisements 
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Unquestionably 
Superior for 


Library Work ~ 






say cAuthorities 


Leading authorities on library 
equipment agree that the new 1933 
Royal Typewriter with Shift 
Freedom is superior for library 
use. They have found that its 
operating conveniences, high qual- 
ity work and ruggedness make it 
the ideal typewriter. Complete 
visibility of work, convenience of 
all controls, and Shift Freedom— 
only the typebars move to shift!— 
make it easiest and fastest to oper- 


ate. And the new QUIET of the 


1933 model is an added advantage 
for library operation. 


Many attachments and special 
devices are available to expedite 
operation for library use—such as 
special types for stencil cutting, 
card attachments, ete. Try this 
new Royal in actual operation— 
your nearest Royal branch will be 
glad to send one on examination 
without cost or obligation. Royal 
Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE NEW ROYAL TYPEWRITER with Shift Freedom 

































MOTHER GOOSE PANORAMA 


designed and d raWwN by 


LUXOR PRICE 


A beautiful and colorful map, size about 20 x 40 inches, desir- 
able for children’s room, library, store book display. 


Formerly priced at $7.50 


' 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


Now $2.50 


NEW YORK 
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The Economic Book of the Year 


WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY 
1932-33 

Millions of words have been written on the Depression, economic trends, 
and the way out of the present critical situation. 

But the plethora of detail, the glib bandying of technicalities, the for- 
midable array of statistics, the harsh discord of conflicting opinions have 
tended to produce not comprehension, but confusion. 

NOW the plain story of what really has been happening in world eco- 
nomic affairs during the past twelve months is told impartially, with all the 
authority of the League of Nations’ Economic Intelligence Service, recognized 
by economists, financiers, business men, students and others the world over as 
the premier authority on internationa) economic conditions and trends, 

To make this book complete and accurate the Economic Intelligence Service 
has collected information on prices, production, international trade, wages, em- 
ployment, profits, etc., from all over the world. Despite the wealth of material 
thus made available, the Survey is a clear and connected story of recent devel- 
opments, valuable to the specialist for its scope and accuracy, but equally valu- 
a to the layman because of its clarity. 

Cloth bound, $2.00 
WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 MOUNT VERNON STREET, BOSTON 
Oficial United States Agents for the Publications of the League of Nations 
Complete Catalog Sent Free on Request 


Paper bound, $1.50 
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French & European Publications, Inc. 


MAGAZINES — Back Copies 
Chemical, Medical and Scientific 
Journals, also complete sets and 
volumes. 


Please send us your WANT LISTS 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. 


Established 1887 
29 EAST 21 STREET 


49 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 


LARGEST IMPORTERS OF 
ALL FRENCH BOOKS 
Art Books, Text Books, General Literature 
Extensive Stock Always on Hand 


Librarians We cordially invite you to see our two exhibits 
in Chicago 
Stevens Hotel—Library Convention—Chicago, Ill. 
October 16-21. 
Century of Progrcss—Generai Exhibits—Building No. 2 


NEW YORK CITY Chicago, 111. 














SPECIALISTS IN OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
Huge Stock of Good Second 
Hand Books 


Lists and Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 


66 Firth AvENUE New York City 


The First Complete 
Encyclopedia of “the Air” 
PIERRE KEY’S 














RADIO ANNUAL 








“The Mystery of Life.” A bold and fearless exposure of falsity Library Buckram 480 pages 844" x 114" 
and error in any sphere of aie. —_ attag Be i RADIO STATIONS OF THE WORLD 
zling q i r d i 3 is unique 

o sto. world ‘ PROCRAMS ¢ TALENT 





a condensed history of the world and uses it as premise to 
disprove Darwin theory, making the English and American 
“associations” in their vaporings appear ludicrous and silly. 
Darrow is arraigned along with Barnes, Hays and others. 
False religious teachers are not spared. What is to become of 
the Jews, as a race is explained. Nudism and the degrading 
moving pictures are condemned. Pop. ed. cl. $1.50, comp. $1 
352 pages, maps and cuts. Lit. free. 


PUB. SERVICE CO., Agts. 3838 Laclede, St. Louis, Mo. 


TELEVISION © ORGANIZATIONS 
RADIOLAWS ® PUBLICATIONS 
Special Rate to Libraries $5 (Reg. $7.50) 
PIERRE KEY PUBLISHING CORP. 

119 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, LTD. 
NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 
28-30, LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Established 1864 Cables: Stebrovens London 
PLEASE NOTE THAT OUR 


MR. RALPH A. BROWN will be in attendance at the A.L.A. Conference at Chicago from 
October 16th to 2)st and will be pleased to discuss the question of the Importation of ENG- 
LISH BOOKS and other matters relating to Library Service with Librarians and others interested. 


All communications to care of 
Messrs. TICE & LYNCH, Inc., 21, Pearl Street, New York City 




















“SOLID SATISFACTION” 


“I wish to take this opportunity to say that there is solid satisfaction in 
dealing with your house—a satisfaction which never grows stale. You are, 


in very truth, ‘library specialists.” 


ARE YOU SHARING IN “HUNTTING SERVICE”? 








THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 























LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 


Excellent WORKMANSHIP Intelligent SERVICE 
GUARANTEES 
Durability with Attractiveness Dependability with Courtesy 


RUZICKA 


Bookbinders Since 1758 


606 N. Eutaw St. 1005 E St, N. W. 220 E. Gaston St. 
Baltimore, Md. Washington, D. C. Greensboro, N. €. 











e | Weilco Portable Electric Erasing Machine * 


Cuts hours into minutes for busy librarians. 
The “Weilco” easily operated by a light pressure 
of the hand, serves to correct catalog cards and 
quickly and smoothly removes smudges, dirty 
edges and notations from books. 


to 


Write for literature to 


"FOR LIBRARIES — No. 2145 E J. H. WEIL AND COMPANY 


Facilitates the correcting of catalog cards—cleaning finger ets ts > 
marks and soiled edges from books 1315 Cuerry Sr. Puirapecpuia, Pa. 
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at 


BOOTH E-3 


you will find copies of this CONFERENCE NUMBER of The 
Library Journal. Ask for a copy—no charge. A regular per- 
sonal subscription of 22 issues may be had for $2.50 if your 


library already subscribes at regular rate. 





SEE THESE SAMPLES 


AT THE EXHIBIT 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


The American Book-Trade Journal 


The Bookshelf for Boys and Girls 


A carefully selected descriptive list of new 
and standard books for the young. 


Blue Book of Books 
and Authors 1933 


A handsome semi-permanent catalog of the 


best books of the year. 


American Book-Prices Current 


Vol. XXXVIII, 1932 


A Bibliographer’s Glossary of 
Foreign Words and Phrases 


Bibliotheca Typographic: 
A list of books about books, by Horace Hart, 
published by Leo Hart. 


The Bookman’s Glossary 


A Compendium of Information Relating to 
the Production and Distribution of Books 


Periodicals Directory 
A Classified Guide to a Selected List of 
Current Periodicals. 
The Care and Repair of Books 
By H. M. Lydenberg and John Archer of the 


New York Public Library. 


The Marketing of 
Literary Property 


The Building of a Book 


Chapters on every step in the production and 
distribution of a book. 
Bibliographia Series 

edited by Michael Sadleir 

Authoritative volumes on book history and 


book structure. 





R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 


NEW YORK 

















BLUE BOOK 


In one place 
findable at once 


You have the Basic Facts 
and Ratings of 
1250 Universities and Colleges 
1034 Technical and Professional Colleges 


reduced to a common language and 


made available for instant reference! 





INVALUABLE TO LIBRARIES 
USERS’ COMMENTS 


"One of the most valuable publications for school officers that has ever been brought 


to my attention.” ; 
—Dr. George D. Strayer, Columbia University. 





"A really serviceable reference book has been achieved.” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 





Write for Special Offer to Libraries 


Third Edition Ready — Order Yours Now! 


from 


The College Blue Book 


"d Price $4.75 
el Dr. H. W. Hunt, Editor—2 Park Ave., New York City 





Ready for Christmas! 


Price $2.00 
Order direct 
from the 


FOR YOUNG MEN College Blue Book 





Ready in November Price $1.15 


“The Influencing of Character” 
Result of Research 


under Rockefeller Grant 














